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THE    FIELD    ASSEMBLY  OF  THE   WISCONSIN 

ARCHEOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  AT 

CARROLL  COLLEGE. 

Charles  E.  Brown,  Secretary  and  Curator. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Socie- 
ty held  on  March  19,  1906,  Secretary  Brown  formally  an- 
nounced to  the  assembled  members  the  courteous  invitation  ot* 
Dr.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier,  President  of  Carroll  College,  to  hold  a 
field  assembly  at  Waukesha  during  the  ensuing  months.  This 
jjroposal  was  favored  by  the  Society  and  regularly  accepted  at 
the  succeeding  meeting  of  its  officers.  Shortly  thereafter,  Pre- 
sident Geo.  A.  West  appointed  ■•;  committe  consisting  of  Mr. 
Holland  L.  Porter,  Mr.  Wyman  K.  Flint,  Miss  Julia  A.  Lap- 
ham  and  Secretary  Brown  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Several  conferences  between  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier  and  Dr.  W. 
L.  Rankin  and  the  Conmiittee  were  held  and  plans  for  the  as- 
sembly perfected.  ^lay  26  was  chosen  as  the  most  convenient 
date.  Conferences  were  also  held  with  Mrs.  W.  H.  Anderson 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Buck,  president  and  secretary  respectively  of 
.  the  Waukesha  Women's  Club,  that  organization  having  decided 
to  add  additional  interest  to  the  ])rogram  by  the  erection  of  a 
bronze  tablet  on  the  site  of  the  largest  of  the  several  fine  coni- 
cal mounds  preserved  in  Cutler  Park. 

A  meeting  of  the  Collections  Committee  of  the  Society  was 
also  called  and  the  installation  of  a  special  and  instructive  ex- 
hibit of  Wisconsin  materials  considered. 
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Early  in  the  moutli  of  May,  all  arrangements  having  been 
completed,  invitations  to  attend  the  assembly  were  extended  by 
the  Society  to  its  members  and  friends  in  all  parts  of  Wiscon- 
sin and  in  adjoining  and  distant  states.  Also  to  the  officers 
and  clubs  of  the  Wisconsin  Federation,  to  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society,  Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  county  histori- 
cal societies  and  to  various  educational  institutions  and  state 
and  municipal  officers.  Other  invitations  were  also  extended 
by  Carroll  College  and  by  the  Waukesha  Women's  Club- 
Through  the  efforts  of  ^Ir.  E.  B,  Usher  and  of  the  Press  Com- 
mittee and  the  kind  interest  of  the  local  and  state  papers,  the 
program  and  purpose  of  the  assembly  were  made  known  in  ai! 
l^arts  of  Wisconsin. 

^j.  I    «  ...   '^-._  The  Assembly. 

The  morning  of  May  20,  w^hich  w^ill  be  long  remembered  as 
the  date  of  the  first  Wisconsin  archaeological  assembh',  dawned 
■cold  and  rainy  but  did  not  in  any  wise  dampen  the  ardor  of  the 
many  w^ho  attended.  It  had  been  decided  to  convene  the  morn- 
ing session  in  the  pretty  grove  on  the  college  campus  but  the 
^veather  conditions  compelled  a  change  of  these  plans. 

The  on-coming  members  and  guests  were  met  at  the  depots 
and  car  lines  by  college  students  and  conducted  to  the  grounds, 
Avhere  tliey  were  received  in  Voorhees  Hall  by  Dr.  Wilbur  0. 
Carrier,  Dr.  Walter  L.  Eankin,  Prof.  Ernest  G.  Elilman  and 
other  members  of  the  college  faculty,  and  officers  of  the  Society. 
Badges  in  the  Carroll  colors  were  there  presented  to  all. 

AH  assembled  in  the  museum  hall,  where  were  instructively 
displayed  in  table  and  wall  cases  the  archaeological  collections 
of  the  college  and  the  various  special  exhibits  made  by  mem- 
bers of  the  society.  The  latter  were  in  charge  of  Dr.  F.  A 
Traver,  Mr.  Joseph  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  Dr.  II.  H.  Schlaeger  and 
Curator  Brown.  The  Ringeisen  collection,  kindly  loaned  by 
its  owner  for  this  occasion  and  consisting  of  several  thousand 
aboriginal  implements  and  ornaments  in  clay,  stone,  bone  and 
metal,  attracted  special  attention.  A  huge  stone  celt  in  this 
collection,  weighing  forty  pounds  and  measuring  two  feet  in 
length,  proved  an  object  of  great  interest  to  all.  An  exhibit  of 
native  copper,  stone  and  hematite  implements  exhibited  by 
]\rr.  W.  IT.  Elkey  included  unusually  large  copper  chisels  and 
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pikes  and  other  rare  pieces.  A  very  valuable  series  of  Wis- 
consin qnartzite,  chalcedony  and  rock  crystal  knives  and  points 
was  also  shoMai.  A  fine  bird  ceremonial  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wood,  a  barbed  axe  exhibited  by  Mr.  O.  T.  Lahman  and  a 
series  of  flint  scrapers  shown  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Porter,  were  among 
the  other  objects  of  interest.  On  the  case  tops  and  walls  were 
shown  a  selected  extensive  series  of  j^hotographs  of  Wisconsin 
earthworks  and  implements,  of  archaeologic  maps  and  diagrams. 

The  Addresses. 

At  eleven  o'clock,  the  members  and  gnests  adjourned  to  the 
assembly  hall,  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion by  the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  college.  After 
being  formally  introduced  to  the  assemblage  by  President  West, 
Dr.  Wilbur  O.  Carrier  warmly  welcomed  the  Wisconsin.  Socie- 
ty and  its  friends  to  Carroll  College.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
great  honor  that  the  Society  should  have  selected  Carroll  as 
the  place  of  its  state  assembly,  and  hoped  that  the  program  now 
to  be  presented  Avithiu  its  walls  by  certain  of  its  prominent 
members  might  be  the  m-sans'  of  kindling  there  and  throughout 
the  state  an-  even  greater  and  more  helpful  interest  in  its  pro- 
gressive and  valuable  work  in  encouraging  the  preservation 
i\nd  making  known  the  educational  value  of  Wisconsin's  pre 
histroic  monuments  and  other  reuiains.  Carroll  College  was 
proud  indeed  to  now  participate  with  other  Wisconsin  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  advancement  of  this  movement. 

He  also  directed  the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  new 
era  of  growth  and  usefulness  upon  which  Carroll  College  had 
entered  and  Avhich  had  been  made  possible  by  the  recent  most 
generous  gift  to  the  institution  of  the  sum  of  $100,000.00  by  a 
generous  benefactor  and  friend,  Mr.  Tialph  Voorhees  of  Clin- 
ton, X.  J.  As  a  result  of  this  liberal  contribution  to  its  funds 
three  additional  college  buildings  were  now  in  course  of  con- 
struction upon  the  grounds.  One  of  these  fine  structures,  AYai- 
ter  L.  Rankin  Science  Hall,  he  hoped  might  become  the  re- 
pository of  much  of  the  valuable  archaeological  material  still 
remaining  in  Waukesha  county  and  in  various  parts  of  the 
state.  He  gave  the  assurance  that  such  specimens  or  collec- 
tions as  might  be  preserted  to  tlie  college  or  otherwise  come 
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into  its  possession  would  be  most  carefully  guarded  and  be 
there  forever  accessible  to  students  and  the  public.  A  thorough- 
ly representative  collection  of  this  kind  would  be  of  great  value 
to  the  College.  The  nucleus  for  such  a  collection  already  ex- 
isted. With  the  arrival  of  an  expected  addition  to  its  faculty 
some  instruction  in  Wisconsin  history  and  archaeology  would 
be  offered  and  a  greater  local  interest  in  the  science  created. 

He  invited  the  guests  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
College,  its  new  buildings  and  of  the  va;luable  group  of  effigy 
and  other  mounds  preserved  on  its  grounds.  The  latter  he 
promised  should  always  be  carefully  protected. 

In  responding  to  this  cordial  welcome,  President  Geo.  A. 
West  stated  that  it  aiforded  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Socie- 
ty the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  be  able  to  thus  convene  at  Carroll 
College  on  this  memoral)le  occasion  the  first  state  assembly  of 
Wisconsin  archaeologists  ever  held  within  the  bounds  of  the 
state. 

lie  Avished  to  express  to  Dr.  Wilbur  ().  Carrier.  Dr.  AValter  L. 
Rankin  and  to  the  other  officers,  and  students  of  Carroll  College, 
tko  Society's  great  appreciation  of  their  kind  invitation  and  for 
the  active  interest  manifested  by  them  in  the  success  of  the 
convention. 

lie  expressed  the  Society's  pleasure  at  the  presence  at  this 
gathering,  despite  the  poor  weather,  of  so  large  an  attendance 
of  members  and  friends  from  various  cities  and  towns  of  the 
state.  He  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  organization  and 
discussed  its  future  work  and  plans.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  note 
that  following  its  lead  other  organizations  in  various  parts  of 
the  state  had  taken  hold  of  somewhat  similar  work.  Xearly 
all  of  the  larger  Wisconsin  educational  institutions  were  also 
becoming  interested  and  he  felt  that  there  was  in  store  for  the 
Wisconsin  movement  a  bright  and  successful  future.  It  was 
to  be  hoped  that  similar  movements  might  be  started  in  neigh- 
boring states. 

Brief  informal  addresses  were  made  l)v  Vice  President  Rol- 
land  L.  Porter  and  Miss  Julia  A.  Lapham.  Mr.  Porter  said 
that  he  regarded  the  day  as  the  birthday  of  archaeology  in 
Waukesha  County.  He  expressed  his  gratification  at  the  prac- 
tical interest  in  the  subject  shown  by  the  officers  and  members 
of  tlie  Waidvcsba  Women's   Club  and  hoped  that  the  interest 
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ill  the  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  ancient  monuments  would 
become  general.  He  desired  that  a  special  effort  be  made  to 
secure  the  safety  of  the  Waukesha  mounds  and  relics. 

Miss  Lapham,  avIio  is  the  chairman  of  the  Landmarks  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wisconsin  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  told  of 
the  excellent  work  already  accomplished  by  the  clubs  of  the 
state  in  this  direction.  They  had  secured  considerable,  as  yet 
unpublished,  historical  data;  had  offered  prizes  to  school  chil 
dren  for  the  best  essays  on  historical  subjects;  called  the  at- 
tention of  the  authorities  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  to 
their  negligence  in  not  properly  protecting  two  fine  effigy 
mounds  on  the  campus;  secured  the  preservation  of  an  intaglio 
near  Fort  Atkinson  and  in  many  other  ways  assisted  the  Wis- 
consin Society  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  value  and  urgent 
need  of  the  preservation  of  the  state's  antiquities. 

Miss  Lapham,  whose  great  interest  and  activity  is  well 
known,  had  herself  addressed  the  women's  cluljs  in  various  parts 
of  the  state,  on  these  and  allied  subjects. 

Dr.  Geo.  L.  Collie,  Acting  President  of  Beloit  College,  who 
was  to  have  spoken  during  the  afternoon  session,  was,  at  his 
own  request,  permitted  to  address  the  morning  meeting  instead. 
His  interesting  address  is  here  printed  in  full.  In  it  he  has 
taken  pains  to  point  out  the  poverty  in  the  matter  of  repre- 
sentative collections  of  archaeological  materials,  of  the  leadhig 
educational  institutions  of  the  state.  Some  other  institutions 
not  mentioned  by  iiim,  notably,  Concordia  College  at  Milwau- 
kee, Xorthwestern  University  and  Sacred  Heart  College  at 
Watertown  and  others  have  been  equally  backward  in  not  tak- 
ing advantage  of  their  opportunities  to  assemble  useful  collec- 
tions. All  are  located  in  regions  where  such  collections  might 
at  one  time  been  secured  with  the  expenditure  of  a  very 
small  sum  of  money  or  through  the  prosecution  of  a  small 
amount  of  intelligent  field  work. 

The  need  of  the  establishment  of  full  or  partial  courses  in 
Ameiican  archaeology  at  these  institutions  was  urged. 
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THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  WISCONSIN  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  TO  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

ADDRESS   BY    DK.    GEO.    L.    COLLIE. 

I  need  not  say  to  this  audience  that  Wisconsin  was  a  great  center 
of  population  and  industry  in  pre-historic  times.  Its  monuments  are 
famous  among  men,  its  relics  in  stone  and  metal  have  been  found  liter- 
ally by  the  ton.  No  state  possesses  such  a  variety  of  mounds,  varied 
in  form  and  in  purpose.  Here  if  anywhei'e  some  of  the  important 
questions  relating  to  these  early  peoples  might  have  been  settled  and 
may  yet  be  settled.  Of  the  thousands  of  mounds  once  existing  here 
many  have  been  lost  and  their  important  story  left  a  blank.  The 
relics  found  in  such  great  numbers  have  been  scattered  to  the  four 
ends  of  the  earth.  We  owe  everything  to  pioneer  workers  like  Lap- 
ham  who  rescued  so  much  for  us  and  preserved  it  in  their  writings. 
We  owe  much  to  modern  workers  v/ho  are  doing  so  much  to  rescue 
the  mounds  from  vandalism  and  from  the  inevitable  destruction  due  to 
agriculture.  We  owe  everything  to  the  Wisconsin  Archeological  Soci- 
ety, to  the  Landmarks  Committee,  and  to  others  for  their  efforts  to 
arouse  public  opinion  and  thus  to  insure  the  preservation  of  these 
monuments  and  relics.  We  must  all  agree  to  the  proposition  that 
such  mounds  as  are  still  intact  should  be  preserved  and  where  possible 
made  the  site  of  public  parks.  Or  they  should  be  incorporated  where 
convenient  into  modern  cemetaries,  as  is  the  case  in  Racine. 

I  need  not  tell  you  how  important  it  is  that  uot  only  these  mounds 
should  be  preserved  but  that  these  i-elics  or  a  large  proportion  of  them 
should  be  kept  in  the  State  in  their  natural  surroundings.  The  loss 
of  materials  of  this  kind  from  Wisconsin  is  a  sad  story;  one  which  I 
have  no  heart  to  recount.  In  the  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury, 
England,  established  in  1SG3,  is  the  finest  collection  extant  relating 
to  our  American  aborigines,  one  so  fine  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  i*^s 
equal  can  again  be  made.  All  of  these  relics,  many  of  them  unique,  were 
gathered  by  Squier  and  Davis,  the  first  and  among  the  most  thorough 
investigators  of  western  archaeology.  It  makes  a  true  American  feel 
humiliated  that  he  must  go  to  a  foreign  land  to  get  first  hand  informa- 
tion about  the  archaeology  of  his  own  country.  I  hope  that  not  even 
a  faint  repetition  of  this  thing  may  ever  occur  again. 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  this  day  when  our  workers  are  making 
such  efforts  to  educate  the  public  to  the  educational  value  of  these  re- 
mains that  some  of  the  earliest  archaeologists  in  our  field  also  made 
strenuous  efforts  along  the  same  line  but  to  little  avail.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  reading  the  other  day  in  volume  3,  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical 
Collections,  published  fifty  years  ago,  a  strong  plea  there  made  for  the 
preservation  of  the  mounds  by  means  of  public  care.  In  that  early 
day  the  writer  realized  that  the  pul>lic  must  be  aroused,  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  private  interest.  Over  fifty  years  ago.  Dr.  Emerson 
gave  Beloit  $100  with  the  proviso  that  it  should  revert  to  his  heirs  if 
a  certain  mound  on  the  campus  was  ever  disturbed.  Perhaps  some 
of  us  will  remember  how  good  old  Dr.  J.  D.  Butler  lamented  the  de- 
struction of  the  lizard  mound  on  the  LTniversity  campus  at  Madison, 
which  he  thought  might  huve  been  preserved  if  there  had  been  proper 
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public  sentiment  in  the  matter.  In  another  place  this  same  investiga- 
tor cxLiressed  the  hope  that  tourists  would  come  to  Wisconsin  to 
view  the  efligv  mounds  which  would  be  preserved  on  every  hand  and 
that  both  the  ?cientist  iMo  tourist  would  necessarily  resort  to  the  Cap- 
itol Hill  to  witness  and  study  the  marvelous  copper  collection  found 
in  Wisconsin  and  which  should  be  collected  there.  This,  of  course, 
■was  a  dream  which  has  never  come  true  and  pi'obably  never  will  be 
true,  since  so  many  valuable  coppers  have  escaped  us  altogether,  and 
the  best  collections  of  such  relics  are  not  at  Madison  but  in  other  local- 
ities. 

I  have  spoken  of  our  debt  to  the  officers  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeo- 
logical  Society,  and  to  the  Landmarks  Committee.  Too  much  credit 
cannot  be  given  to  these  organizations  which  are  working  so  earnestly 
to  presei-ve  these  monuments  and  relics.  We  have  a  fine  exhibition  of 
this  spirit  here  today  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cutler  tablet.  These 
organizations  can  accomplish,  have  accomplished  much,  but  after  all 
there  is  a  limit  to  their  influence.  If  we  are  ever  to  mculd  public 
opinion  in  a  thorough  going  way  it  must  be  by  means  of  public  educa- 
tion. At  times  j'ou  may  appeal  to  a  man's  sentiment,  to  his  State 
pride,  but  these  are  unreliable  features  unless  backed  up  by  knowl- 
edge. If  an  abiding  interest  in  archaeology  is  to  be  secured  in  this 
state  or  in  any  other,  it  must  be  an  object  of  study  and  our  higher  in- 
stitutions of  learning  must  incorporate  the  subject  into  their  courses 
of  study.  Archaeology  belongs  in  the  curriculum  of  any  institution  of 
advanced  learning.  It  is  a  science,  a  field  of  investigation  re- 
quiring trained  minds,  keen  investigators.  Then  too,  it  can  never 
have  the  respect  and  attention  it  deseiwes  unless  it  is  fathered  by 
colleges  and  universities.  If  wide-spread  and  intelligent  interest  ia 
to  be  secured  for  archaeology  it  will  come  through  the  hundreds  of 
people  who  leave  these  higher  schools  to  go  out  and  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  these  things  to  pupils  throughout  the  state.  The  ideal  interest 
in  archeaeology  in  Wisconsin  is  never  to  be  secured  until  the  univer- 
sity, colleges  and  normal  schools  teach  it,  either  by  itself  or  as  a 
part  of  some  other  subject,  such  as  history  or  sociology.  I  realize 
that  it  would  be  impractical  to  give  archaelogical  courses  in  high 
schools  or  in  common  schools,  but  a  teacher  trained  in  the  subject 
could  easily  incorporate  it  into  history  courses,  or  attention  could  be 
called  to  it  in  talks  given  at  general  exercises.  Country  boys,  for  in- 
stance, are  much  interested  in  arrow  heads,  axes,  etc.  Genera^  dis- 
cussions could  be  given  upon  such  relics,  illustrated  by  actual  speci- 
mens, and  this  could  easily  lead  into  talks  about  aboriginal  life  in  gen- 
eral, and  the  relation  of  this  region  to  such  life.  It  is  easy  enough  to 
open  the  way  for  this  kind  of  work,  provided  the  higher  institutions 
educate  the  teachers  for  it.  An  interesting  suggestion  was  made 
in  the  October  issue  of  the  Wisconsin  Archeologist  to  the  effect  that 
traveling  exhibits  of  materials'  should  be  sent  out  to  the  schools.  At 
Beloit  we  would  be  very  glad  to  prepare  such  an  exhibit,  or  a  number 
of  them,  and  let  schools  who  desire  such  an  exhibit  use  it  for  several 
weeks.  This  would  be  a  method  of  interesting  students  and  if  the 
teacher  were  prepared  for  it  she  migh*:  arouse  great  interest  by  dis- 
cussing these  objects  with  her  pupils. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  what  is  being  done  by  Wis- 
consin institutions  along  the  lines  of  archaeology.  I  prepared  a  circu- 
lar letter  and   sent  it  out    to    the    universities,   colleges,  and  normal 
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schools  of  the  state.     Not  all  of  these  replied,  but  from  those  who  did 
reply  I  have  collated  the  following  statement:  — 

The  University  of  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  great  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  and  certainly  the  leader  in  education  in  our  state, 
has  no  archaeological  collection,  the  one  it  did  possess  having  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  A  course  in  classical  archaeology  is  given  but  none 
in  American  archaeology  and  this  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  great  world 
centers  of  aboriginal  life  and  industry.  The  state  has  amassed  a 
magnificent  historical  collection,  housed  in  a  splendid  building,  but  for 
the  pre-historic,  so  far  as  its  university  is  concerned,  it  has  done 
nothing.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  university  in  explanaation 
of  its  failure  to  properly  recognize  archaeology.  It  is  young,  rapidly 
growing  and  it  needs  to  use  money  freely  in  many  fields  of  education, 
yet  after  all  in  such  a  region  as  this  it  is  surprising  that  it  has  gone  en 
to  this  day  and  paid  no  attention  to  this  important  field  which  lies 
about  its  very  doors.  It  is  a  singular  and  unfortunate  omission.  Be- 
loit  college  has  a  large  collection,  chiefly  of  Wisconsin  materials,  and  it 
is  the  only  institution  in  Wisconsin  giving  a  course  in  American  arch- 
aeology. This  year  there  are  forty  students  taking  this  course.  I 
would  rather  have  these  forty  studying  the  collections  so  far  as  actual 
results  are  concerned  than  to  have  thousands  go  through  the  collection 
and  give  it  a  casual  glance.  Here  are  forty  who  will  have  a  lasting 
interest  in  the  subject,  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  it,  and  who  will 
go  out  to  arouse  and  maintain  interest  in  it  wherever  they  are. 

At  Ripon,  there  are  no  American  materials  though  the  college  is 
making  an  effort  to  secure  possession  of  a  valuable  collection  of  tliat 
sort,  but  has  not  yet  been  successful,  I  believe.  A  small,  classical  col- 
lection is  kept  there  and  considerable  work  done  in  the  line  of  Roman 
arcTiaeology,  but  none  in  Americaii.  At  Racine,  there  is  no  collection, 
Lawrence  has  a  small  collection  consisting  of  Chinese,  Japanese,  Egyp- 
tian and  American  relics.  The  Peruvian  collection  is  good.  So  far  as 
Wisconsin  is  concerned  the  following  comprises  the  collection: 
100  arrow  and  spearheads,  representing  a  variety  of  form  and  ma- 
terial: 7  stone  axes;  one  iron  axe;  12  celts  and  a  small  collection  of 
mound  pottery  from  Ohio  and  Illinois.  No  course  in  archaeology  is 
offered  though  material  enough  is  on  hand  to  illustrate  such  a  course 
and  to  make  it  possible. 

At  Carroll  College,  as  you  may  see  for  yourselves,  there  is  a  good  nu- 
cleus, which  might  well  make  a  basis  for  an  archaeological  course. 
There  are  tliree  hundred  spear  and  arrow  heads,  40  axes  and  cells  9 
pipes,  a  fine  group  cf  monuments  on  the  campus  and  in  the  ne'ghbor- 
hood,  with  apparently  a  good  local  sentiment  in  favor  of  archae- 
ological study.  I  am  sure  that  with  President  Carrier's  interest  a 
course  will  be  established  here  as  soon  as  possible.  He  states  he 
hopes  to  develop  this  department  when  the  new  science  building  is 
completed.  Milwaukee  Downer  College  has  a  small  but  important  col- 
lection, since  it  was  made  by  the  honored  Lapham,  but  no  courses  are 
given  there  in  the  subject.  At  Marquette,  there  is  a  small  collection, 
consisting  of  one  celt,  two  axes  and  twenty-five  arrow  heads.  No 
course  is  offered.  Four  of  the  seven  normal  schools  replied  to  the  cir- 
tilar  letter.  At  Oshkosh,  no  collection  is  made  because  any  specimens 
that  might  naturally  go  to  the  normal  school  are  turned  over  to  the 
Pickett  collection  in  the  city  library.  At  Whitewater,  there  is  no  col- 
lecticn,  no  courses  are  given,  a,  fact  which  is  greatly  regretted  by  the 
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president,  who  as  we  know,  is  keenly  interested  in  the  subject.  At 
River  Falls,  there  is  no  collection.  At  Stevens  Point,  there  is  a  collec- 
of  254  arrow  heads,  6  axes,  13  pieces  of  pottery,  15  pipes,  3  coppers, 
a  good  nucleus,  but  no  course  is  offered. 

It  seems  to  me  particularly  important  that  the  normal  schools  should 
take  up  this  matter  of  introducing  archaeological  courses.  It  is  to 
their  graduates  that  we  must  look  for  aid  in  educating  the  youth  of 
our  state,  especially  in  the  graded  and  in  the  country  schools.  It  is 
this  foundation  work  in  lower  schools  that  is  to  breed  a  race  cf 
archaeologists,  if  we  ever  have  such  a  race.  I  wish  very  much  that 
our  Wisconsin  St)ciety  might  interest  the  normal  school  regents  in 
this  question.  In  no  way  can  we  advance  the  subject  more  thoroughly 
and  effectually.  Also  the  authorities  of  the  state  university  ought  to 
give  some  attention  to  American  archaeology.  We  shall  have  accom- 
plished a  notable  work  if  we  can  get  this  institution  actively  interested 
in  this  matter.  A  recent  publication  of  the  Society  sets  forth  what  nas 
been  accomplished  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a  splendid  record,  one 
of  which  we  may  well  be  proud,  but  there  remains  other  work  for  us 
to  do  and  the  most  significant  of  it  all  is  in  the  line  of  education. 
With  Wisconsin  citizens,  educated  to  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
this  archaeological  wealth  within  our  border  we  shall  have  secured 
lasting  and  intelligent  interest,  which  will  demand  the  preservation  of 
our  antiquities  and  which  will  carefully  guard  the  priceless  treasures 
that  are  found  in  our  midst. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  morning'  sesvsion.  Vice  President  P.  V. 
Lawson  invited  the  Society  to  hold  its  next  as.sembly  at  ^Nlenasha. 

At  12:30  o'clock,  Inncheon  was  served  to  the  members  and 
guests  by  the  ladies  of  the  Waukesha  M.  E.  ('hurch. 

TiiK  Afterxodx   Session. 

rollowing  the  luncheon,  an  ailjournment  was  taken  to  Cut- 
ler Park  where  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  new  Waukesha  Public 
Library.  Owing  to  the  sliowers  which  fell  at  intervals,  the 
ceremonies  in  the  park,  which  were  to  have  begun  at  2:30,  were 
held  at  2  o'clock  instead  and  were  necessarily  brief.  This 
change  of  tiniei  also  prevented  many  ^Milwaukee  members,  who 
arrived  on  the  afternoon  train,  from  being  ju-esent  at  the  un- 
veiling. 

The  bronze  tablet  purchased  by  the  Waukesha  Women's 
Club  had  been  placed  on  the  side  and  near  the  foot  of  the 
largest  of  the  group  of  three  fine  conical  mounds  preserved 
near  the  western  edge  of  the  park.  The  niend3ers  and  guests 
having  gathered  about  the  base  and  sides  of  the  mound,  Di. 
Wilbur  O.  Carrier  introduced  Mrs.  W.  H.  Anderson,  president 
of  the  clul),  who  delivered  a  very  graceful  and  pleasing  address 
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and  at  its  close  removed,  amid  the  applause  of  those  present, 
the  Ihiiis  wliich  covered  the  inscription.  Mrs.  Anderson  told 
(.f  ihc  earlv  discovery  and  survey  of  these  mounds  by  Dr.  In- 
ci'case  A.  Lapham  ;  of  their  protection  during  many  years  by 
their  late  (iwner,  Mr.  Morris  D.  Cutler,  and  of  the  purchase 
of  tlie  ])ro])erty  and  their  preservati(»n  in  recent  years  by  the 
citizens  of  WaukesJia. 

The  tablet  is  18x34  inches  in  size,  mounted  on  a  strong  iron 
staiuhird,  and  bears  this  inscription: 

'"  rKEUISTOEIC    MOUXDS  " 

*  MARKED  BY  * 

*  WAUKESHA  women's  CLUB  * 

*  MAY   26,   1906.  * 

At  the  foot  of  the  mound,  directly  in  front  of  the  tablet, 
several  of  the  park  j^aths  converge  thus  bringing  the  tablet  to 
the  attention  of  the  many  visitors  and  others  who  pass  that  way 
and  diiv?ctini>'  their  thoughts  to  the  fine  aboriginal  monuments, 
wliicli  from  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  their  significance,  might 
otherwise  go  unnoticed.  By  thus  appropriately  marking  them 
the  ladies  of  the  Waukesha  club  have  not  only  perpetuated 
their  own  interest  in  the  preservation  of  Wisconsin's  records 
of  the  ])ast  Imt  have  set  an  example  which  may  be  followed  wilii 
future  profit  l)y  other  socities  and  commimities  throughout  the 
state. 

After  the  conclusiou  of  this  simple  but  impressive  ceremony, 
the  members  and  guests  returned  to  the  Carroll  College  grounds 
where  a  short  time  was  spent  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  W.  O. 
Carrier  and  Dr.  W.  L.  Rankin  in  inspecting  the  new  college 
buildings  in  coui'se  of  construction,  and  the  group  of  effigy, 
linear  and  oval  mounds  and  the  Indian  cornhills  preserved  on 
the  campus. 

At  three  o'clock,  all  ai^ain  met  in  the  college  assembly  hall 
where  the  program  of  the  afternoon  session  was  resumed.  Dr. 
Walter  L.  Kankin,  Vice  President  of  Carroll  College,  delivei'cd 
a  most  interesting-  addre.ss  on  the  "Antiquities  of  Waukesha 
County."  lie  exhibited  large  sized  sketches  of  a  re-snrvey  of 
the  college  gi-oiij)  of  mounds  and  other  works  at  Waukesha.  A 
portion  of  his  address  is  here  published. 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES   OF   WAUKESHA   COUNTY. 
Address  by  Dr.  Walter  L.  Raxkix. 

"In  offering  to  you  this  hastily  prepared  paper  on  the  Antiquities  of 
Waukesha  Countv,  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  honor 
done  me  by  an  appointment  on  this  program  m  conjunction  with  tne 
distinguished  men  of  science  who  are  to  address  you.  Also  at  tl^  out- 
set to  aclmowledge  my  obligations  to  the  indefatigable  and  eflficient 
secretary  of  the  Wisconsin  Archaeological  Society,  Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brown, 
whohas'kindlv  placed  within  my  reach  an  abundance  of  material.  The 
field  opened  up  by  this  material  and  other  material  at  hand  is  so  vast 
that  in  the  short  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  preparaUon  of  this  ad- 
dress I  have  been  barely  able  to  enter  its  borders,  and  certainly  withm 
the  space  of  twenty  minutes  I  cannot  conduct  this  intelligent  Assembly 
very  far  over  its  rich  deposits,  or  acquaint  them  very  thoroughly  with 
its  contents,  but  I  hope  that  the  trip  so  far  as  it  extends  will  be  pleas- 
ant and  profitable.  The  Wisconsin  Society  are  to  be  heartily  congrat- 
ulated on  having  the  services  of  so  capable  and  painstaking  and  en- 
thusiastic a  worker  as  their  present  secretary. 

"Three  objects  were  evidently  in  view  when  the  Society  were  invited 
to  hold  a  field  assembly  in  Waukesha,  as  the  guests  of  Carroll  College; 
first,  to  awaken  sentiment  and  greatly  increase  interest  in  this  import- 
ant subject  of  antiquarian  research.  Second,  to  sound  a  note  cf  warn- 
ing with  respect  to  the  destruction  of  these  valuable  historical  mon- 
uments, which  have  been  scattered  so  thickly  in  our  own  region  and 
elsewhere  throughout  the  state,  but  large  numbers  of  which  have  al- 
ready been  obliterated  or  ruined  beyond  repair.  The  one  object  which 
tjie  promoters  of  this  gathering  have  most  deeply  at  heart  is  to  stay 
the  hand  of  destruction,  and  to  unite  all  classes  of  people  in  the  pur- 
pose to  cherish  and  preserve  the  antiquities  which  remain.  We  hope 
that  such  information  will  be  imparted  to-day  and  such  impressions 
created  as  will  tend  toward  this  result.  The  third  object  which  we 
have  in  view  and  one  which  personally  and  locally  w^e  are  especially- 
interested  in,  is  to  offer  our  home  institution  of  Carroll  College  as  a 
convenient  and  natural  depository  for  collections  of  all  kinds  which 
private  individuals  may  possess  or  acquire,  and  which  they  may  de- 
sire to  place  where  they  will  be  of  some  benefit  to  the  public  at  large. 
Carrcll  Cd'ege,  especially  aft-^r  its  splendid  new  building  dedicated  to 
scientific  purposes  shall  be  completed,  will  have  ample  facilities  for 
storing  and  exhibiting  such  collections,  and  will  take  pleasure  in  re- 
ceiving them  and  arranging  them,  on  the  shelves  of  its  museum 
alwavs  remembering  to  give  due  credit  to  the  donor. 


Eleven  years  before  the  date  mentioned  above  (1866),  a  very  import- 
ant and  valuable  book  was  printed,  "The  Antiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  as 
surveyed  and  described  by  I.  A.  Lapham,  civil  engineer,  in  behalf  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society.  This  book  was  a  national  publica- 
tion, issued  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  It 
was  published  in  18.5.5  and  at  the  present  day  still  remains  a  classic. 

As  has  been  suggested  to  me,  a  speaker  treating  on  the  topic  which 
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has  been  assigned  to  me,  could  not  do  beter  than  to  quote  liberally 
from  this  volume.  I  have  used  it  freely,  l)oth  directly  and  indirectly 
for  the  statements  of  this  paper,  and  for  the  accompanying  diagrams 
and  illustrations.  To-day  we  have  bejn  roaming  over  the  sites  and 
among  the  works  which  were  dearly  loved  by  Increase  A.  Lapham, 
and  for  the  preservation  of  who^e  history  he  did  so  much.  Let  U3 
gratefully  acknowledge  Wisconsin's  indebtedness  to  him  and  to  his 
life  work.  We  have  also  present  with  us  to-day  another  worker  in  the 
same  field,  a  veteran  explorer,  an  honored  editor,  author  and  invest- 
igator, Dr.  Stephen  D.  Peet,  at  present  of  Chicago.  Of  him  it  has  been 
said:  "Perhaps  no  Wisconsin  student  living  to-day  has  taken  so 
great  an  interest  in  Wisconsin  antiquities,  or  contributed  more  to  our 
knowledge  of  them."  We  have  in  the  Carroll  College  library  three  vol- 
umes of  Dr.  Peet's  Prehistoric  America,  and  are  just  adding  to  our 
store  two  other  instructive  books  which  have  issued  fom  his  pen. 

Opening  this  volume  of  Mr.  Lapham's,  glancing  over  its  table  of 
contents,  at  the  headings  of  its  chapters,  its  array  of  plates  and  long 
list  of  diagrams  and  illustrations,  we  are  impressed  at  once  with  the 
fact  that  Wisconsin  is  a  state  rich  in  aboriginal  remains  and  treasures, 
one  of  the  decided  districts  where  "relic  hunters"  go,  where  these  treas- 
ures abound,  and  treasures  possessing  special  features  of  their  own.  Wis- 
consin, in  short,  is  the  state  of  the  effigy  mounds  and  Waukesha  County 
is  one  of  the  most  higlily  favored  regions  in  the  state  in  the ,  number 
and  variety  of  these.  The  geographical  distribution  of  these  ancient 
earthmarks  is  treated  of  by  Dr.  Lapliam  in  six  chapters,  and  one  of 
these  is  devoted  entirely  to  the  ancient  works  in  the  basin  of  the 
Pishtaka  River  (that  is.  our  Fox  River).  Some  parts  of  Waukesha 
are  also  discussed  in  other  chapters.  Six  full-page  plates  portray  the 
mounds  of  Waukesha  itself,  and  six  more  show  us  those  of  other 
parts  of  the  county. 

The  next  fact  that  impresses  us  is  the  large  number  of  mounds  ej? 
isting  at  that  day,  whicli  it  is  now  impossible  to  find.  On  plate  18, 
showing  the  ancients  works  at  or  near  Waukesha,  we  find  an  array  of 
mounds,  which  may  be  located  as  follows: 

1.  On   Bird   Hill 8 

2.  On  the  site  of  the  Court  House  and  Catholic  church,  7 

3.  Isolated  mound  near  the  site  of  the  bilurian  Spring,   1 

4.  On  the  present  site  of  Maynard's  livery  and  near  tlie  present  site 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building,  2 

5.  On  the  site  of  the  Columbia  block,   1 

<j.     Culler  Park     (2  omitted ) 1 

7.  Series  extending  from  Caspar's  store  to  the  site  of  the  old  Con- 
gregational   church,    west  of  Cutler   Park,    10 

8.  At  the  junction  of  Main  street  and  West  avenue,  3 

9.  College  lot  and  vicinity 13 

10.  East  of  the  College  grounds,  between   Charles  and   James  streets 
and  between  McCall  and  College  avenue 6 

11.  East  of  the  city  limits,  near  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Hard- 


making  a  total  of  55  surveyed,  described  and  platted  and  existing  in 
the  year  1855.  Is  this  not  a  surprising  list?  How  many  of  these 
mounds  at  present  exist?  How  many  are  my  audinece  individually 
aware  of?     The  common  idea  in  the  popular  mind   is  no   doubt  that 
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there  is  one  large  mound  in  Cutler's  park,  with  its  two  small  com- 
panions, and  three  or  four  on  College  Hill. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  mounds  of  Waukesha,  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Lapham,  occupy  three  different  levels,  those  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
village  (mostly  couicaU  on  the  lowest  grounds,  those  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  village  on  what  may  be  called  the  second  bank,  at  the 
Court  House;  while  the  others  are  on  the  highlands  south  and  east  of 
the  village,  on  Carroll  campus  and  the  site  of  the  Resthaven  Sanitarium. 
As  an  example  of  obliteration  let  me  take  the  latter  group,  on  the  high 
hill  above  Arcadian  Spring.  This  is  described  by  Mr.  Lapham  as  con- 
sisting of  two  round  mounds,  four  oblong,  one  turtle  and  one  bird-shaped 
mound.  The  latter  was  a  notable  figure,  giving  rise  to  the  name 
Bird  Hill  as  applied  to  these  structures.  The  bird  effigy  measured 
180  feet  from  tip  to  tip  of  the  wings.  It  was  located  on  a  steep  hill- 
side with  its  head  downwards.  But  this  curious  effigy  and  the  fame  of 
it  must  have  vanished  many  years  ago,  for  I  have  found  very  few 
who  could  tell  me  where  Bird  Hill  was  located.  I  have  corresponded 
with  some  of  the  former  residents  of  this  spot,  so  interesting  to  the  an- 
tiquarians and  they  had  never  seen  nor  heard  of  the  bird  mound  nor 
known  their  residence  under  the  name  of  Bird  Hill.  They  knew  that 
it  had  been  called  Hickory  Grove.  Our  explorers  have,  visited  the  hill 
and  they  found  two  small  round  mounds,  all  that  are  left  of  the  eight 
notable  ones. 

How  about  the  mounds  of  Carroll  College  hill?  There  are  13  of 
them  on  Mr.  Lapham's  diagram.  Six  of  these  are  gone  but  not  through 
any  fault  of  the  college  authorities.  They  were  all  outside  of  our 
college  lot;  two  of  them  immediately  south  probably  on  the  line  of 
College  Avenue,  two  of  them  further  south  on  the  site  of  residences, 
one  northeast  and  one  west  of  our  grounds.  Six  mounds  remain  in 
their  entirety,  constituting  a  circle  or  quasi  enclosure  five  of  them  di- 
rectly on  the  campus  and  one  just  outside.  The  13th,  perhaps  because 
it  represented  an  unlucky  number,  we  have  sacrificed  to  the  exigen- 
ces of  our  building  plans.  It  was  an  effigy  mound.  The  main  body 
has  been  destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Elizabeth  Voorhees  Dormi- 
tory, but  the  tail  is  left,  and  we  shall  carefully  preserve  and  restore  it. 
We  have  exhumed  the  body,  perhaps  not  in  the  most  scientific  way 
but  with  striking  results.  Two  skeletons  were  found,  one  apparently 
of  a  female  near  the  center  of  the  body  and  the  other  with  larger 
bones,  about  at  the  head.  These  bones  have  been  mounted,  and  are 
hereby  exhibited  to  this  audience.  Let  me  close  this  description  of 
our  mounds  by  displaying  the  cards  which  have  been  prepared  for 
this  occasion,  representing  some  of  Mr.  Lapham's  plates  and  diagrams 
on  a  greatly  enlarged  scale;  (1)  the  mounds  of  Waukesha;  (2)  the 
Carroll  College  group;  (3)  three  beautiful  mounds  shown  in  detail; 
(4)  map  of  the  distribution  of  mounds  in  the  Mississippi  valley. 

Concerning  the  other  parts  of  our  county,  which  are  rich  in  remains, 
a  long  and  interesting  story  could  be  told  but  we  must  cut  it  very 
short.  I  was  much  impressed  with  the  minute  details  furnished  by 
Secretary  Brown  for  all  of  our  sixteen  townships.  These  show  ex- 
tensive and  painstaking  work.  I  will  clip  here  and  there  an  item  out 
of  this  mass  of  details. 

1.  T.  Menomonee — Indications  of  aboriginal  village  sites  known 
to  exist  near  Menomonee  Falls   and   Fussville.     Seven  human  skele- 
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tons  discovered  in  digging  a  basement  at  the  former  place  a  few  years 
ago. 

2.  T.  Brookfield — Important  groups  of  mounds  on  the  Showerman 
place— sadly  invaded— some  of  them  dug  into  by  farmer  boys  in  a  for- 
mer day.  bones  and  pottery  taken  out.  Village  sites  and  Indian  bur- 
ial places  located  by  the  Society  at  various  points  in  this  town. 

3.  T.  New  Berlin — A  few  mounds  formerly  existed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Calhoun. 

4.  T.  Muskego — The  Muskego  Lake  region  was  a  favorite  resort  of 
the  Pottawatomies,  and  a  number  of  the  sites  of  their  villages  and 
camps  have  been  relocated  by  the  Society.  Village  sites  and  graves 
exist  at  various  places  along  the  shores  of  Big  Muskego  Lake.  The 
graves  are  in  one  instance  laid  out  in  a  neat  plat  of  parallel  rows  and 
are  covered  with  boulders,  the  object  having  been  to  preserve  the 
bones  against  the  attacks  of  wild  animals,  and  the  dogs  of  the  nearby 
Indian  villa,ge. 

5.  T.  Vernon — The  Fox  River  country  in  this  township  is  preemi- 
nently a  mound  region.  Between  Big  Bend  and  the  town  of  Mukwon- 
ago  are  no  less  than  a  dozen  distinct  groups  of  conical,  effigy  and 
other  mounds,  besides  solitary  ones. 

6.  T.  Waukesha — A  Pottawatomie  village  was  located  on  tlie  bluffs 
south  of  Carroll  College.  Chief  Leatherstrap  and  his  wivcis  are  said 
to  have  been  buried  within  the  the  present  limits  of  Cutler's  Park. 

7.  Pewaukee — Dr.  Lapham  speaks  of  a  collection  of  lizards  and 
turtles,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  southeast  of  the  village  of  Pewaukee 
as  the  most  remarkable  yet  discovered.  It  consists  of  seven  turtles, 
two  lizards,  four  oblong  mounds  and  a  remarkable  excavation.  Other 
mounds  and  evidences  exist  in  that  township. 

8.  T.  Lisbon — Indications  of  an  aboriginal  village  site  near  Sussex. 
Stone  and  copper  implements  found. 

9.  T.  Merton — Two  groups  of  mounds  and  several  village  sites 
have  been  found. 

10.  T.  Delafieia — Village  site  near  the  northeast  side  of  Lake  Nago- 
wicka.     Other  evidences. 

11.  T.     Genesee — Investigations  being  made. 

12.  T.  Mukwonago — I  will  not  attempt  a  description  in  the  presence 
of  one  who  has  investigated  thoroughly  and  is  an  authority, — Mr.  Ro- 
land L.  Porter, — but  wish  it  were  arranged  to  hear  from  him  directly. 
The  township  is  rich  in  antiquities. 

13.  T.  Oconomowoc — Mounds  formerly  existed  northeast  of  the  city — 
now  obliterated.     Other  evidences. 

14.  T.  Summit — Important  groups  on  the  shores  of  Silver  Lake. 
1.5  and  IG.  .Investigations  being  conducted. 


Professor  Cyrus  Thomas  in  his  text  book  on  North  American  arch- 
aeology maintains  that  the  mound  building  age  must  be  considered 
one  and  unbroken,  that  the  more  elaborate  works,  the  pyramids  and 
and  true  effigies  form  the  most  ancient  types,  while  the  more  mod- 
ern types  belong  to  a  quite  recent  period.  According  to  Dr.  I.  A.  Lap- 
ham  the  evidence  seems  indisputable  that  mound  building  in  our  sec- 
tion was  not  discontinued  until  the  incoming  of  the  white  race.  If 
mound  building  had  been  carried  on  for  thousands  of  years,  some  fa- 
vored localities  would  show  different  horizons  of  ancient  works,  or  at 
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figy  or  emblematic  m-ounds,  lie  stated,  were  confined  almost 
wholly  to  our  state  and  had  heretofore  attracted  the  attention 
of  some  of  the  leading  scientists  of  the  world.  These  singular 
earthen  structures  still  occur  in  great  numbers  throughout  the 
southern  half  of  the  state.  They  occur  singly  and  in  groups 
and  most  frequently  in  association  with  burial  and  other 
mounds.  The  animals  represented  are  those  known  to  the 
modern  fauna  of  the  state.  They  occur  in  all  sorts  of  situa- 
tions, some  on  low  lands  and  others  on  quite  steep  hillsides.  In 
some  groups  the  animals  portrayed  are  all  of  one  type  while  in 
others  there  is  a  commingling  of  several.  Certain  effigies  are 
apparently  restricted  to  certain  areas  whereas  others  are  scat- 
tered about  the  state  in  various  groups. 

He  briefly  described  some  of  the  larger  and  more  interesting 
of  these.  Some,  he  believed,  the  state  itself  should  secure  and  set 
aside  for  educational  purposes.  The  wisdom  of  carrying  some 
such  plan  into  execution  before  our  ancient  worlvs,  now  on  the 
verge  of  destruction,  liad  become  hopel-essly  wrecked  must  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  our  legislators. 

Dr.  Stephen  I).  Peet,  the  veteran  archaeologist  and  editor  of 
the  '"American  Antiquarian"  was  then  invited  by  President 
West  to  address  the  Assembly.  Doctor  Peet  reviewed  briefly 
the  valuable  surveys  and  investigations  conducted  by  Dr.  In- 
crease A.  Laphaui  and  other  pioneer  workers  in  Wisconsin.  It 
pleased  him  greatly,  he  said,  to  note  how  the  early  seeds  of  in- 
terest and  knowledge  planted  by  these  unselfish  workers  had 
grown  in  present  years  under  the  influence  of  organized  effort 
and  what  a  large  amount  of  valuable  work  had  been  accomp- 
lished. He  envied  the  young  men  engaged  in  the  Society's  re- 
searches their  opportunities  to  further  ■enlighten  the  world  as  to 
the  life  history  of  Wisconsin's  prehistoric  people.  He  spoke 
briefly  of  his  own  explorations  conducted  duriug  a  long  period 
of  years  chiefly  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  authorship  and 
siguifieance  of  Wisconsin's  great  mound  systems,  and  the  results 
of  which  have  since  been  made  knowm  to  the  student  through 
the  medium  of  his  publications. 

Mr.  Chas.  E.  Brown,  the  last  speaker  of  the  day,  directed 
the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  great  progress  made  by  the 
ScK^iety  in  the  several  departments  of  its  work  during  the  past 
several  years  of  its  history,  and  this  with  a  very  small  amount 
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of  funds  at  its  coiumaud.  He  desired  that  the  state  government 
recog-nize  the  great  educational  value  of  these  activities  by 
rendering  some  additional  assistance.  The  work  in  the  fieli, 
especially,  was  much  hampered  for  the  lack  of  adequate  funds. 

Private  aid  was  also  desired  in  order  that  researches  and 
work  along  special  lines  might  be  conducted.  An  endowment- 
fund  would  now  be  most  acceptable  and  it  was  hoped  that  some 
jHiblic-spirited  citizen  of  the  state  would  recognize  bis  power 
to  thus  assist  the  Society.  The  zeal  and  activity  of  the  mem- 
bers was  doing  much  to  place  the  movement  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

Each  year  many  new  members  and  not  a  few  energetic  and 
competent  workers  were  being  enrolled.  Others  were  being 
carefully  trained  to  assist  in  various  w^ays.  He  considered 
that  there  was  some  particular  department  of  its  work  in  which 
every  member  of  the  Society  might  labor  Avith  advantage  to 
the  cause  and  his  own  educational  advancement.  In  every 
county  in  the  state,  much  information  of  value  to  science  and 
history  was  still  to  be  gleaned  by  careful  and  painstaking  effort. 
The  collector  of  ^'Indian  relics"  must  give  away  to  the  student 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  improve  his  own  and  our  knowledge  of 
Wisconsin's  past.  The  number  of  Wisconsin  educators  who 
were  becoming  actively  interested  was  increasing.  This  he 
held  to  be  an  encouraging  sign.  It  greatly  surprised  him  that 
so  few  of  these  had  manifested  any  interest  in  the  past.  Dr. 
Geo.  L.  Collie  had  pointed  out  that  Wisconsin  University  and 
other  leading  Wisconsin  institutions  of  learning,  all  of  them 
located  in  sections  rich  in  archaeological  treasures,  had  for 
many  years  failed  to  profit  from  this  fact.  If  the  heads  of 
these  institutions  Avould  but  make  known  to  their  students  and 
ti)o  public  the  desirability  of  the  establishment  as  aids  to  edu- 
cation, of  representative  local  collections,  the  contents  of  many 
valuable  cabin-ets.  and  individual  hoards,  would  surely  find  their 
way  there. 

Beloit  College  had  already  set  ^-n  excellent  example  to  othei 
ii'Stitutions  in  this  and  other  respects.  At  St.  Francis  Semi- 
nary a  collection  was  being  established  through  the  interest  of 
Kcv.  Wm.  ^Metzdorf.  The  good  result  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Saul-  County  Historical  Society  had  been  made  known. 

The  public  libraries  of  the  state  might  profitably  set  aside  a 
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lilHe  space  for  the  asseniLliiii*'  of  collcetioiis.  Sonic  had  al- 
ready fors(!on  the  wisdom  of  this.  Small  collections  especially 
desipied  to  circulate  anioiiii'  the  local  schools  Avere  desirable. 
Tlu!  ]\[ihvankee  ^Jusciim  had  for  years  circulated  such  school 
collections,  among  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Each  collec- 
tion consisted  of  a  stone  axe,  celt,  arrow  and  spearpoint,  scraper 
and  drill  and  a  copj^er  point,  these  materials  being  securely 
wired  to  the  bottom  of  a  stout  wooden  box  and  accompanied  by 
an  explanatory  circular.  lie  believed  that  members  of  the 
Society  in  the  larger  cities  of  the  state  might  select  from  among 
their  duplicate  materials,  specimens  which  they  could  spare 
for  such  a  purpose. 

For  several  years  past,  the  Society  had  been  urging  the  es- 
tablishment of  full  or  ])artial  courses  in  American  archaeology 
at  the  various  state  colleges,  but  with  small  success.  With  the 
now  increasing  number  of  valuable  text  books  and  works  of 
reference  at  the  command  of  the  teacher,  instruction  in  this 
branch  of  science  could  be  made  both  easy  and  exceedingly  in 
teresting.  The  Society  had  itself  circulated  thousands  of 
books,  pam])lilets  and  circulars  and  placed  other  literature  with 
in  reach  of  the  teacher  and  student  in  nearly  every  library  in 
the  state. 

The  preservatioTi,  through  the  aid  of  the  state,  of  the  yet  re- 
maining mounds  at  Aztalan  was  a  matter  which  he  hoped  that 
the  Society  might  be  able  to  introduce  at  the  next  session  of 
the  legislature.  Thus  some  small  amends  might  l)e  made  for 
the  states  shameful  neglect  of  the  celebrated  inclosure  once  lo- 
cated there.  It  was  astonishing,  the  speaker  thought,  that  it 
should  have  been  thought  necessary  to  arouse  ]niblic  sentiment 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  any  mounds  located  upon  the  Wis- 
consin University  grounds.  He  noticed  with  ]deasure  that 
many  of  the  members  present  were  wearing  ujion  their  coat 
lapels  and  elsewhere  the  little  arrowhead  emblem  recently 
fidopted  by  the  Society  and  thanked  the  Carroll  College  gradu- 
ating class  of  190G  for  adopting  it  as  its  class  emblem. 

In  concluding  his  remarks,  he  also  ex])ressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  vSociety  for  the  generous  hospitality  and  interest  of  Car- 
roll (\)llege  and  its  faculty.  He  hoped  that  in  the  future  an- 
other assembly  might  be  convened  within  its  precincts.  He 
also  thanked  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Woman's  Club  for 
their  assistance  and  interest  in  makiui''  the  convention  a  success. 
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A  Partial  List  of  those  Attending  the  Carroll  College 

Assembly. 

The  printing  of  a  complete  list  of  the  many  members  and 
friends  of  the  Wisconsin  i\.rcheological  Society  attending  the 
Assembly  at  Carroll  College  would  be  impossible.  The  follow- 
ing were  among  those  present: — 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  West,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Albright,  Miss 
Albright,  Dr.  W.  H.  Brown,  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Crosby, 
H.  E.'Denison,  W.  H.  Ellsworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  L.  Hollister, 
J.  W.  Evans,  Mrs.  T.  D.  Brown,  O.  J.  Habhegger,  Mrs.  G.  W. 
Lyon,  ^frs.  E.  K.  Nye,  Miss  Clara  Stredy,  Mrs.  Fred  Jone, 
Mrs.  Minna  Knnckel,  Mr.  Robert  Wahl,  ^fr.  and  Mrs.  Chas. 
Lapham,  Mr.  L.  R.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Jno.  Schwassman,  Mr.  P. 
L.  Halsey,  Mr.  W.  C.  Klann,  Dr.  Lonis  Lotz,  Mr.  O.  T.  Lah- 
man.  ]\It.  C.  J.  Stredy,  Vlv.  Jos.  Ringeisen,  Jr.,  Dr.  H.  H.  Sch- 
laeger,  Dr.  F.  A.  Traver,  IMr.  C.  E.  Brown  and  others  of  Mil- 
waukee. Dr.  G.  L.  Collie,  Beloit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Cole, 
Baraboo,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rolland  L.  Porter,  Mr.  G.  W.  Camp, 
Mukwonago,  A.  D.  Grutzmacher,  Vernon,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  L. 
Falge,  Reedsville,  Mr.  and  Mi"s.  Jno.  Gerend,  Mr.  Frank  Ger- 
end,  Sheboygan,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  H.  D.  Hill,  West  AUis,  Miss 
]\r.  Brown,  Alarinette,  Mr.  P.  V.  Lawson.  ]\Iiss  Lillian  Law- 
son,  Menasha,  Dr.  S.  D.  Peet,  Mrs.  H.  P.  King,  Chicago,  Miss 
Julia  A.  Lapham,  ]\Iiss'  Mary  J.  Lapham,  Mrs.  Pet-erson,  Oeon- 
mowoc,  Dr.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites,  Madison,  Mr.  H.  L.  Skav- 
lem,  Mr.  Horace  ^rcElroy,  Janesville,  Mrs.  Weaver,  Mr, 
R.  B.  Weaver,  Mr.  A.  T.  Weaver,  Sussex,  Mrs.  Emma  Shel- 
don, Aztalan,  Mr.  H.  Conant,  Jefferson,  Mr.  T.  L.  Jeffris, 
Watertown,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Waldron,  Kenosha,  IVx.  O.  H.  Goldie, 
Racine,  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier,  Dr.  and  Mrs  W.  L.  Rankin,  Prof. 
E.  G.  Ehlman,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Buck,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Anderson,  Mr. 
A.  J.  Frame,  Miss  M.  Is^.  Rankin,  Mr.  Dan  L.  Camp,  Mr.  W. 
Pierce,  Dr.  W.  O.  Carrier,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ranlvin,  Prof. 
R.  0.  Gibbons,  ]\Ir.  C.  V.  Burton,  and  manv  others  of  Waukesha. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL    MATERIALS    FROM    WIS- 
CONSIN 

In  the  Aniericaii  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
By  Harlan  I.  Smith. 

Students  of  the  archaeology  of  Wisconsin  need  t(j  know  not 
only  the  literature,  which  is  a  record  of  past  explorations  and 
studies,  and  the  field,  which  is  the  scene  of  their  future  labors, 
but  also  the  specimens,  as  these  have  been  a  basis'  for  a  large 
part  (if  not  all)  of  the  literature  and  have  come  from  the  field. 
They  should  be  informed  as  to  where  these  specimens  are,  what 
they  are,  and  how  available  they  nay  be  for  their  own  studies. 

In  order  that  Wisconsin  archaeological  material  may  be 
studied  to  advantage  the  student  should  have  at  his  disposal 
lists  of  all  the  specimens  from  the  State  in  whatever  museum  or 
private  collection  they  nu\y  be.  It  would  therefore  be  a  valu- 
able and  worthy  task  to  secure  and  publish  such  catalogues  at 
least  of  the  Wisconsin  material  in  our  Leading  museums  and 
largest  collections. 

In  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  Xew  York 
City,  the  archaeological  specimens  are  numbered  under  numer- 
ators : — 

1. 


12. 
20. 
T. 
D. 

and  are  catalogued  in  volumes  bearing  the  same  numerators. 
Herewith  is  a  transcript  from  the  catalogues  of  the  brief  data 
now  recorded.  A  more  complete  description  may  be  made  by 
any  earnest  student,  on  any  day,  by  consulting  the  specimens, 
all  of  which  are  on  exhibition. 


) 
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The  Hall  of  U^'ITED  States  Aeciiaeology. 

This  liall  contains  the  collections  illnstrating  the  prehistoric 
cultures  and  arts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  excepting 
those  from  the  Columbia  Valley  northward  and  from  the  cliiT- 
dwellings  and  pueblos  in  Colorado,  Utah,  ^ew  Mexico  and 
Arizona.  The  eoilections  from  the  former  excepted  area  are 
shown  in  the  north  hall  of  the  floor  below  this  one,  while  those 
from  the  latter  region  are  to  be  found  on  the  south  side  of  the 
hall  adjacent  to  that  of  the  United  States  archaeology. 

The  collections  are  divided  into  two  great  groups — the  first, 
in  the  main  part" of  the  hall,  is  being  arranged  to  show  the  vari- 
ous cultures  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived  in  the  different 
regions  of  our  country;  the  second,  composed  of  the  Andrew 
Ellicott  Douglass  collection,  in  the  tower,  is  being  arranged  to 
show  the  various  arts  of  the  entire  country  and  the  distribution 
of  each.  For  instance,  in  the  main  part  of  the  hall  if  we  look 
through  the  Ohio  cases,  we  find  a  number  of  pipes  shown  as  a 
part  of  a  collection  intended  to  illustrate,  so  far  as  possible, 
the  life  and  culture  of  the  tribes  formerly  living  in  the  region  of 
Ohio.  In  their  lives  the  pipe  is  only  one  feature,  and  in  the 
study  of  such  a  tribe  we  wish  to  see  illustrated  all  features. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  tower  we  find  grouped  together  all 
the  pipes  of  various  kinds  and  shapes,  from  the  entire  country, 
including  such  as  are  sho"v\Ti  in  the  Ohio  collection,  together 
with  some  from  many  other  States.  In  that  hall  we  wish  to 
notice  the  various  kinds  of  pipes  and  all  the  regions  in  which 
pipes  liave  been  found. 

THE    COLLECTIOXS    ILLrSTKATIXG    THE    PREHISTORIC    TRIBES. 

In  the  main  part  of  the  hall  these  collections  will  be  arranged 
geographically  under  the  names  of  the  States  from  which  they 
come.  Furthermore,  the  objects  found  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  are  ai'ranged,  as  would  seem  appropriate,  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  hall  at  the  entrance ;  those  from  northern  States 
are  in  the  northern  cases ;  from  California  and  the  Far  'West 
in  the  Avestern  cases,  nearest  to  the  elevated  railroad,  while  the 
collections  from  the  Southern  States  are  in  the  southern  cases, 
toward  Seventv-seventh  Street. 
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Soiuo  regions  are  eliaracterized  by  certain  objeet.s,  or  belong- 
to  one  culture,  while  in  other  localities  we  find  objects  which 
jsIkiw  that  another  tribe  of  (juite  a  diti'crent  culture  formerly 
lived  there.  Thus,  Xorth  America  may  be  divided  into  a 
nund)er  of  areas,  each  one  corresponding  to  the  home  of  a  cer- 
tain tribe  or  of  several  different  nations  that  had  similar  arts 
and  industries.  One  of  these  old  areas  sometimes  falls  with- 
in one  of  our  states ;  in  other  cases  within  parts,  or  all,  of  sev- 
eral of  them. 

Along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  the  people  were  fishermen 
whose  arts  never  reached  a  very  high  stage.  In  the  Ohio  Val- 
ley were  tribes  who  built  great  earthworks  and  made  many 
beautiful  objects.  In  the  central  ]\Jississippi  Valley  dwelt  a 
ditt'erent  peo2)le  who  made  truncated  ])yramids,  one  of  wdiicli, 
in  Illinois,  covers  inoi'e  ground  than  the  great  ])yramid  of 
Egypt. 

The  collections  are  groiiped  under  the  heading  of  states  be- 
cause the  exact  boundary  of  the  old  cnltnral  areas  are,  as  yet, 
not  fully  determined,  and  also  because  the  visitors  to  the 
Museum  are  better  acquainted  with  the  location  of  our  own 
political  boundaries  and  also  because  by  this  arrangement  oi" 
states  in  their  approximate  geographical  relatioiis,  the  whole 
hall  is  laid  out  .so  that  these  cultural  areas  follow  in  their  nat- 
ural order.  If  the  art  of  Western  Xew  Jersey  and  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  is  identical  or  otherwise,  it  will  be  noticed  as  one 
passes'  from  a  Xew  Jersey  case  to  its  western  neighbor — a 
P(Minsylvania  case. 

If  one  wishes  to  learn  of  an  art  illustrated  in  one  of  these 
regi(»ns  as  it  is  found  throughout  the  entire  coinitry,  it  is  best  to 
■considt  the  collection  in  the  tower. 

THE    COLLECTIOX    ILLUSTKATIXG    TI!K    PUKU  IST(  )UI('    APvTS. 

This  collection  was  presented  to  the  Museum  by  the  late 
Andrew  Ellicott  Douglass.  The  objects  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  form,  without  res])ect  to  the  cultural  areas  or  tribes 
from  which  they  came,  but  the  distribution  of  these  forms  may 
be  (letermiuc(l  by  noting  the  jdace  from  which  each  specimen 
was  obtained. 

If  one  wishes  to  learn  of  the  life  of  any  of  these  tribes,  it  i'-^ 
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best  to  consult  the  collections  from  that  people,  wliich  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  main  part  of  this  halh 

liiE  WiscoNsix  Collections. 

Besides  the  actual  specimens  from  any  locality,  casts,  models, 
photographs  and  drawings  of  specimens  and  maps,  photograph- 
ancl  relief  models  of  sites  and  mounds  are  employed.  With  the 
^■eueral  label  ''Wisconsin/ '  the  locality  from  wliicli  the  speci- 
mens come,  is  a  map  of  the  whole  United  States  Avitli  that  parti- 
cular state  colored  in  red.  Xext  follows  a  detail  label  of  the 
•county,  site,  mound  or  locality  from  which  the  particuhir  series 
of  specimens  comes  and  that  in  turn  is  supplemented  by  a  map 
of  Wisconsin  with  that  special  locality  similarv  colored.  With 
each  specimen  is  a  detail  label. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  scant  data  with  many  of  the 
Wisconsin  specimens  that  were  collected  years  ago  before  u 
was  realized  that  specimens  without  complete  data  are  often 
•of  little,  and  in  some  cases  even  of  no  value  to  students.  This 
is  obviated  in  the  case  of  specimens  collected  by  the  Museum's 
own  expeditions. 

The  collector's  name  is  given  to  indicate  the  authenticity  of 
the  specimens,  and  credit  is  given  to  the  donor  of  those  received 
as  gifts. 

Keferences  to  the  literature  of  the  specimens,  mounds  and 
sites  are  given  in  the  eases.  Many  books  of  reference,  sjiecial 
articles  and  typewritten  popular  abstracts  of  these  and  of  full 
scientific  accounts  are  placed  on  the  cases. 

Lectiu'es  are  fre(}uently  given  at  the  Museum  regarding  the 
various  sul)jects  of  archaeology  and  natural  history.  Frequent 
ly  they  are  illustrated  by  stereopticon  views  or  specimens  and 
sometimes  by  both.  These  are  delivered  not  only  in  the  large 
Museum  hall,  seating  about  1400  peopl:',  but  also  in  smallei- 
halls,  in  the  laboratories  and  in  the  exhibition  halls.  They 
are  given  not  only  to  the  members  of  the  ^Museum,  but  also  to 
the  piddic,  to  school  children,  classes  and  simihir  interested 
groups  of  people.  These  are  delivered  liy  members  of  the  staff 
and  sometimes  by  scientists  from  other  institutions  or  places. 

Qnestious  froui  individuals  are  also  answere<b  where 
possibl,\  whether  received  by  mail  or  by  word  of  mouth. 
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AKCHAEOLOGICAL  MATERIALS  FROM  WISCONSIlir 

CATALOGUE  NO.   1. 
1 

20S1     2  Copper  spearpoints.      See  Rep.  1800-91  p.  34.     From  a  mound  at 
(Jreen  Luke.      I'resented  by  Thomas  Meyer,  Dec.  25,  ISOO-OO,  116. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  2. 
2 

Collection   purchasefl   of   C.    C.   Jones,   Jr..    1877-80.     See   An.    Rep^ 
1:5.   p.    7.      1800-90.   81.   and  sift  of  Robert  L.    Stuart. 
4214     Copper  implement.      Not  in  ease.     Washington  Co.     1869-90,  81. 
4221      Arrow-point.      North  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Co.      1869-90.  81. 
4243     Arrowpoint.      N^.rth  Milwaukee.  Milwaukee  Co.      1869-90,  81. 
4260     Leaf-shaped    implement.      North    Milwar.kee.    Milwaukee    Co.      1869- 


90.  81. 


CATALOGUE    No. 


3 


Collection    presented    bv    Mrs.    S.    S.    Ilaldeman    in    1881    and    1882. 
1869-90,  90. 
21.3-224     Arrowpoint.     3/223  not  in  case.     Wisconsin.      1869-90,  90. 
304-308     Arrowpoint.      3/309  3/313  not  in  case.      Wisconsin.      1869-90,  90. 
419-421      Arrowpoint.      Not  in  case.      Wisconsin.      1869-90,  90. 
422     Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.      1869-90,  90. 
424-427      Arrowpoint.      Not  in   case.      Wisconsin.      IS6O-OO.   00. 
428     Arrowpoint.      Not  in  case.      Wisconsin.      lS60-9ii,  !»u. 

440  Copper  arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     From  an  Indian  grave  in  Wiscoa- 

sin.      1869-90,  90. 

441  Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 
898      Arrowpoint.      Not   in    case.      Wisconsin.      1809-90,    90. 
932-942     Arrowpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.      1869-90,  90. 
1000-1003     Spearpoint.     Not  in  case.     Wisconsin.      1869-90,  90. 
1004-1003     Spearpoint.     Wisconsin.     1869-90,  90. 

1(108     Spearpoint.     Not  in  ease.     Wisconsin.      1869-90.  90. 
lnl7      Discoidal  stone.      Not  in  case.      Wisconsin.      1869-90.  90. 

CATALOGUE  NO.   12. 
12 

The  Brantz  Mayer  collection.      Gift  of  Percy  R.   Pyne.   1869-90.  69, 
Some    or    all    of    these    may   be    from    Wisconsin.      The    record    at 
present  available  is   as  follows  : 
0      ripe.      Not    in   case.      T'pper   ^lississippi.      Nicollet. 
1(1      Maul.      Not  in  case.      I'pper  :Mississippi.      Nicollet.      Collected  in  1846. 

22  (iouge.     Not  in  case.     Upper  Missi«sippi.     Nicollet. 

23  Axer  Not  in  case.  Upper  Mississijipi.  N'icollet. 
27  Celt.  Not  in  case.  Upjier  Mississippi.  Xiccillet. 
2.S  Celt.  Not  in  case.  i;i)per  Mississippi.  .Nicollet. 
20      Celt.      Not  in  case.      Upper  Mississijuii.      N-eollet. 

30      Chipped  implement.      Not  in  case.      Upper  Mississippi.      Nicollet. 
.".1      ripe  Catlinite.      Not  in  case.      Upper  Mississippi.      Nicollet. 
.'i2      Pipe  Catlinite.     Not  in  case.     Pyne,  Jr.,  1879,   p.  132.     Upper  Missis- 
sippi.     Nicollet. 
.".2     Arrowpoint     made     of     quartz.     Not     in     case.     Upper     Mississippi. 

Nicollet. 
.">:;      Arrowpoint    made    of   i)lack    slate.      Not    in    case.      T'pper    Mississippi. 

Nicollet. 
5."i      Catlinite  weapon.      Not   in   case.      Upper  Mississippi.      Nicollet. 
07      Banner    stone    made   of    tine    red    and    white    quartzite.      Not    in    case. 
Uoper  Miss'ssippi.      Nicollet.  .. 

•This   Indian   tomahawk,   or   as   Schoolcraft   called   it.    '-('assetete. 
was  lirousjht  i)v  Prof.  Nicollet  from  the  tribes  about  the  sources  of  the 


Plate  8. 


COPPER  AXES  AND  CHISELS. 

American   Museum    of   Natural    Histcry   Coliecticns. 

(See  Catalogue  Xo.  20.) 


; 
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Mississippi  and  given  me  bv  Dr.   Ducatel.   wlio  oI)tained   it  from   the 
Indian   articles    left    at    XicoUefs    death    in    Baltimore.      Schoolcraft 
thouaht  it  the  finest  specimen  he  ever  saw  and  had   it   engraved  and 
described  in  the  6th  vol.  of  his  History  of  the  Indians-- (h.   letter). 
See  Schoolcraft,  vol.  4,  p.  553. 

CATALOGUE  NO.  20. 

All)ert  W.  Robinson  Collection.      Presented  by  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Esq., 
June,  1902:     19o_-45. 


20 


•GGSS    (■1485)      1902-45.  ,        ,         „ 

Iron  tomahawk  pipe,  inlaid  with  crescent  and  two  copper  lands.      I  rom 
Madison,  Dane  Co..  Wisconsin.      Collected  by  Dr.  C.  II.  Hall. 


20 


Brass  bracelet.    From  Pike  Creek,  Fond  du  Lac.  Fond  du  Lac  Ci'.,  Wis- 
consin.    Collected  by  Gust  Badger.  1890.     See  Xo.  1.  plate  9. 


20 


«637   (731)      1902-45.  ,..,,,,. 

Bras.s  bracelet.      From  Dane  Co.      See  No.  2,  plate  9. 


20 

6638  1-  '^T,-^.^^^:  gjjj.j.iug      xot  in  case.      From  Chippewa  Indians.  Winnebago  Co. 

20 

6639  1902-45. 

Five  iron  arrowpoints.      From  Dane  Co. 

20 

^^'^     ^'  Float  copper  nugget.  26x18  inches.      Weight.  13.5  pounds.     From  glacial 
drift.     Plowed  up  on  a  farm  near  Peshtigo,  Marinttte  Co..  18Ji. 

20 
6677  < -*"4.^^ppl002-4^o.    j^^^^,^j^_  ^  g^g  .^^,^pg      Pj.^jj^  Elkhart  Lake.  Sheboygan  Co. 
Collected  by  Edw.  Kraemer.      See  No.  1,  Plate  8. 

20 

■6678     19^.^-^^^;^^^.  ^pp^,._  4  _-/g  i^^,,jpg  ]„„„      p,on,  flreenbush.  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  A.  B.  Corbett. 
20 

''^'^        "copper  awl.      From  Waupaca,   Waupaca  Co.     Collected  by  W.    H.    Potts. 
1887. 
20 

■6680  <^%\^^^;'l-^l.,r.    i^,i,es  long.      From  Cedar  Grove    Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected liy  William  Van  Driest.  1894.      See  No.  2,  Plate  8. 
20 

*«'^-     ^^ctvpev  spearpoint.  4  15/10  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.     From  Sher- 
man. Sheboygan  Co.      Collected  by  Ernst  Borkenhagen.  l.s(.8. 
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20 

0G82      ]!)(>2-4r). 

('(>|)|)er  si)eai-iJoint.  (iVi  inclies  loug.      From  Elkliart,  Sheboygnn  Co.      Col- 
lected liy  Joseph  Kraemer. 

20 

6083      1!)02-4."). 

Coijper  spearpoint,  3%  inches  lout;'.      From  Oosthurg,  Sheboygan  Co.      Col- 
lected liy  Willie  Tillier. 

20 

6684  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  8  inches  long.     From  l'lymo\ith,  Sheboygan  Co.     Col- 
lected by  Fred.  Kreppeler. 

20 

6685  1002-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  1%  Inches  in  diameter     From  Elkhart  Lake,  Sheboygan 
Co.     Collected  by  Joseph  Kraemer. 

20 

0686      1902-45. 

Copper    crescent.      From    Elkhart    Lake,    Sheboygan    Co.      Collected    by 
Joseph  Kraemer.      See  No.  3,  Plate  0. 

20 

60S7      1902-45. 

('()l)per  crescent.      From  Sheboygan  Co.      See  No.  4,  I'late  9. 

20 

6688      l!>(»2-45. 

I'ortiun  i>f  copjier  crescent.      From  Sheboygan  Co. 


06S9      I'.M  12-45. 

Three  copper  arrowpoiuts.  socketted  type.      From  Sheboygan  Co. 

20 

0<!9(>      19U2-45. 

Two  copper  arrowpoiuts.  socketted  type.      From  Sheboygan  Co. 


6691       1 11(12-45. 

Two  cdppi  r  awls.      From  Sliel)oy,gan  Co. 


6692      l!t(i2-45. 

Coiiper  awl.     Large  size.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 


6693      ] '.1(12-45. 

Tliirtv-tliree  awls,  various  sizes.      From  Sheboygan  Co. 


6694      19(12-45. 

Four  cnjjper  awls  (  ?)      I'^rom  Sheboygan  Co. 


6695      19(12-45. 

Copper  bead,   small.      From   Sheboygan  Co. 


; 
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6696      1902-4.3. 

Six  copper  tuhes,  3  9/16    1  ,j/16  inches  long.      From  Shebovsan  Co. 


6697  igoi-i.-;. 

Ten  copper  fishhooks.     From  Sheboygan  Co. 
20 

6698  1902-4.J. 

Copper  awl.     From  Holland,  Sheboygan  Co.   (Cedar  Grove    P    O  )       Col- 
lected by  I'eter  Koelse.  •/•      v- 

20 

6699  1902-45. 

Copper  awl.  large  size.  5%  inches  long.  From  surface  of  plowed  field  on 
tarm  ot  Charles  H.  Smith,  seven  and  one-half  miles  northeast  of  Osbliosh 
\\  inneI)ago  Co.      Collected  by  Charles  II.  Smith. 

20 

6700  (401)      1902-45. 

Copper  hatchet.  Found  by  a  farmer  in  ISSO  near  Winneconne.  Lake 
^^  mneconne,  Winnebago  Co.     See  No.  3,  Plate  S. 

20 

6701  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.  7U  inches  long.  Found  by  a  farmer  in  1.S82  near  Eureka 
W  innebago  Co.  ' 

20 

6702  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  odd  form.  Found  in  l.sSS.  Section  1"^  Wolf  River 
\\  innel)ago  Co.      <'ollecttd  liy  F.  S.  Perkins.  '       "^^'"'^i' 

1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  point  barbed  on  one  side.  From  Dotv's  Island  lake 
\\  innebago,  Winnebago  Co.      Silas  A.  Stone,  1887. 

1902-45. 

Copper  needle^  From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne,  Winnebago,  Co. 

1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint  with  socket,  21/2  inches  long.  From  north  shore  of 
liake  Poygan,  Winnebago  Co.     F.  B.  Clark,  1894. '^ 

20 

6706      1902-45. 

F    B^  Cb*^'k 'Ts^r '^"      ^  '"™   °^'^'*  ■''^"'*^  "*  ^^'^^^  Poygan.    Winnel)ago   Co. 

20 


20 
6703   1902-45 


20 
6704   1902-45 


20 
6705   1902-45 


67117      1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4%  inches  lon.g.     From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winne- 
conne, Winnebago  Co.     Fred  S.  Clark,  1895. 
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20 

6708      1002-45. 

Copper  aiTOwpoint,  2  1-lG  inches  long,  with  socket.     From  north  shore 
of    Lake   Winuecoiine,    Winnebago   Co.      Fred    S.    Clark. 

20 

6700      1902-45. 

Three  copper  awls.  5  7-lG,  5  13-lC  and  5  9-16  inches  long.     From  north 
shore  of  Lake  Winneconne,  Winnebago  Co.      Fred  S.  Clark.  1N95. 

20 

6710  1902-45. 

Seven    copper   arrows,    small    size.      From    north    sliure    of    Lake    Winne- 
conne.   Winneliago   C<>.      Mr.    Fred    S.    Clark. 

20 

6711  1902-45. 

Copper  awl.  flattened.     From   north  shore  of  Lake   Winneconne,  Winne- 
liago  Co.     Fred  8.  Clark. 

20 

6712  1902-45. 

Portion    of   cojiper   awl    (?).      From    north    shore    of   Lake   Winneconne, 
Winnebago  Co.     Fred  S.  Clark. 


6713      1902-45. 

Three  copper  awls.  ."  15-10,  3  ?,-8,  3  5-16  inches  long.      From  north  shore 
of    Lake   Winneconne.      Fred    S.    Clark,    1894-5. 

20 

G714      1902-45. 

Three   copper   awls.      From   north    shore   of   Lake    Wineconne.      Fred    S. 
Clark. 


6715      1902-45. 

Copper   arrowpoint.    1    5  8    inches   long,    broken   at    socket.      From    north 
shore    of   Lake   Winneconne.      Fred    S.    Clark. 


6710      1902-45. 

Copper  spear])oint,  2  5-8  inches  long.     From  north  shore  of  I^ake  Winne- 
conne.     Fred    S.    Clark. 

20 

6717  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  socket  with   rivet   hole.      2   15-ir,  inches  long.      From 
north    shore    of    Lake    Winneconne.      Fred    S.    Clark. 

20 

6718  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne.     Fred   S.   Clark. 

20 

6719  1902-45. 

Brass  bracelet.  1  5-8  inches  in  greatest  diameter.     From  north  shore  of 
Lake    Winneconne.      Fred    S.    Clark. 


) 
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20 

6720  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,   5   :i-4   inclies   Ion;,'.     From   Marcellon,    Columbia   Co. 
George  Griflin. 

20 

6721  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  G  7-8  inclies  long.     From  Scott,  Columbia  Co.     Mel- 
vin  Simons. 

20 

6722  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  witli  socket.      From   Scott,   Columbia  Co.     Wm.  Bar- 
rett. 

20 

6723  1902-45. 

Copper  hatchet.     From  Caledonia,  Columbia  Co.     Wm.  Graves. 

20 

6724  1902-45. 

Copper   spearpoint,    3    7-8    inches    long.     From    Wyocena,    Columbia    Co. 
Frank  Wing. 

20 

6725  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  3-4  inches  long.  From  Herman  P.  O.,  Dodge  Co. 
Frank    Justman, 

20 

6726  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  G  13-16  inches  long.  From  Mayville,  Dodge  Co. 
Chris.  Schultz. 

20 

6727  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  11-16  inches  long.  From  Horicon,  Dodge  Co. 
Frank  Hill. 

20 

6728  1902-45. 

Copper  barb  of  harpoon.  From  north  shore  of  Lake  Winneconne,  Winne- 
bago Co.     Fred  S.  Clark,  1895. 

20 

6729  (2681      1902-45. 

Copper  spud.  Weiglit  2  lbs.  12  oz.  :  length  8  5-16  inches.  From  Shields, 
Dodge  Co.  Plowed  up  by  Henrv  Ebert  in  the  fall  of  1895.  See  No.  1, 
I'late  10. 

20 

6730  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  5  1-S  inches  long.  From  the  farm  of  Eric  Lewis 
on  Catfish  River,  near  outlet  of  Lake  Waubesa,   Dane  Co.     Sept..   1890. 

20 

■67:!1      1902-45. 

Copper  knife.  From  the  farm  of  Eric  Lewis,  on  Catfish  River,  near  out- 
let of  Lake  Waubesa,  Dane  Co.     Sept.,  1890. 
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20 

ti732  (39)      1902-45. 

Copper   spud,    1   9-16   inches   long.     From   a    moiiiul    npar    Second    Lake. 
Madison.  Dane  Co.      1878.      See  No.  2,  Plate  10. 

20 

6733  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  2  3-4  inches  greatest  diameter.     From  Dane  Co. 

20 

6734  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  2  3-16  inches  greatest  diameter.      From  Dane  Co. 

20 

6735  1902-45. 

Copper    spearpoint,    6    1-8    inches    long.     From    Buffalo.    Marquette    Co. 
James  Maitland. 

^0 

6736  1902-45. 

Copper    awl,    6    3-4    inches    long.     From    Montello,    Marquette    Co.     A. 
Barry,  1890. 

20 

6737  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  5  inches  long.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     Charles  L. 
Stevens,  1892. 

20 

6738  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  4  1-4  inches  long.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     Charles 
L.  Stevens,  1891. 

20 

6739  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  small.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.     Charles  L.  Stevens, 
1893. 
20 

6740  1902-45. 

Copper     nugget,     small,     hammered.     From    Montello,     Marquette     Co. 
Charles  L.  Stevens,  1891. 
20 

6741  1902-45.  .     ^  ^„„^ 

Brass  tube,  curved.     From  Montello,  Marquette  Co.      .\.  Barry,  1889. 
20 

6742  1902-45. 

Copper  adze,   2   7-8   inches   long.      From   ^^  anpaca    Co. 

20 

Copper  crescent,  4  5-16  inches  long.     From  Wesley  Minor's  farm,   Wau- 
paca, Waupaca  Co.     1896.     A.  Miller. 

20 

6744      190'^-4.5 

Copper  pilje.     Weight  1  lb.   6  3-4  oz.  :   length   1G3-4  inches.      From  Lar- 
rahee.  Waupaca  Co..    Benj.  Plopper,  1878. 


I 
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20 

6745  1902-45. 

paSaTo.''    ml  ^'^^  *'"''''''  ''^  ^"'■^'■-     ^''"™  P'''''"''  ^^^^-  ^'auraca,  Wau- 
20 

6746  1902-45. 

sh3^"V^i'Jm 'waup\'a°Co!'  ''°^'  "'"^  '^""^^^  °^  ^''^•^'•-     ^°^  ^"^^  ^^'"^^l 
20 

6747  1902-45. 

Copper  knife      Was  used  for  seven  years  as  a  gun-trigger  guard      Holes 
at  «ie  ends  made  for  that  purpose.     From  Waupaca  Co      Farmer  RobWns! 

20 
0748      1902-45. 

W.*^^H^^Potts°'/875''*    ^^'^^'    ''^^^^^    '°"""      ^'"^""'"    ^^'aiipaca,    Waupaca    Co. 
20 

6749  1902-43. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  5-16  inches  long,  witli  .socl<et  and  traces  of  silver 
Irom  Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1885. 

20 

6750  1902-45. 

P  tt°^^/sq'>^"^^^    °^    spearpoint.     From    Waupaca,    Waupaca    Co.     W.    H, 
20 

6751  1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Waupaca,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1891. 
20 

6752  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1885. 
20 

6753  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,   3   7-8  inches  long,   mended   with   soft   solder.      From 
Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1890. 
20 

6754  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.      From   Rural,    Waupaca   Co.      W.   H.   Potts.    1881. 
20 

6755  1902-45. 

Copper    spearpoint,    3    9-16    inches    long,    with    soclset.     Point    missing. 
From  Rural,  Waupaca  Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1881. 

20 

6756  1902-45. 

Copper   spearpoint,   5  3-8   inches  long,   with   socket.     From   Rural,   Wau- 
paca Co.     W.  H.  Potts,  1886. 

20 

6757  1902-45. 

Copper   knife,    small.     From   Rural,    Waupaca   Co.     W.    H.   Potts,    1893. 
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6.o8      190:i-45. 

ropix^i-    spoMi-point.    4  .")  S    iiirlips    Iniiir.      From    Berlin,    (!recn    I^ake    Co. 
Thomas  Hamilton. 

20 

6759  1902-45. 

<!"opper  ;i\vl.  Ions.      I'loni  (Ji-i^fii  I>ake  Co. 

20 

6760  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  9-10  inches  Ions,  socketed.     From  Dartford.  Green 
Lake  Co.     D.  Bessett,  1883. 

20 

6761  1902-4.".. 

Copper  spearpoint,  0  11-16  inches  long,  socketed.     From  Dartford,  Green 
Lake  Co.     D.  Bessett,  1892. 

20 

6762  1902-45. 

Copper  nugget,  small.     From  Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  Co.      D.   Bessett, 

1886. 

20 

6763  1902-45. 

Copper   nugget,   hammered.     From  Green   Lake,   Green   Lake  Co.     Doug- 
las Bessett,  1885. 

20 

6764  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,   6    inches   long,    socketed.     From    Green   Lake,    Green 
Lake  Co.      Douglas  Bessett,  1887. 

20 

6765  1902-45. 

Copper   spearpoint.      From   Green    Lake,    Green   Lake   Co.     Douglas   Bes- 
sett, 1882. 

20 

6766  1902-45. 

Copper    spearpoint.    .".    9-l(«    inches    long,    socketed.      I'roni    jilowod    land. 
Green  Lake,  Green  Lake  Co.     Douglas  Bessett,  1888. 

20 

6767  (IS  I      1902-4.5.  ,  ^    , 

Copper  bracelet  of  thin   ribhou  copper.      From   Green   Lake,   (.reen   Lake 
Co.      Douglas  Bessett,  1889.     See  No.  5,  Plate  9. 

20 

676S      1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet.      From  Green   Lake,  (Jreen  Lake  Co.      Douglas  Bessett, 
1882.     See  No.  6,  Plate  9. 

20 

0769      1902-4."..  ,.  . 

<"(.piH'r  spearpoint.  4  1-S   inches  long,   socketed.      !■  roni    Princeton,   Green 
Lake  <'o.     O.  J.  Weiss,  1895. 


Plate  9. 


COPPER    BRACELETS    AND    CRESCENTS. 

American   Museum    of  Natural   History  Collections. 

(See   catalogues  No.   20   and    T. ) 
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6770  1902-45. 

Copper   spearpoiut,   3    11-16   inches    long,   socketed.     From    Princeton 
Green  Lalse  Co.     O.  J.  Weiss,  1892. 

20 

6771  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  3-8  inches  long,  soclieted.  From  Princeton  Green 
Lalje  Co.     O.  J.  Weiss,  1887. 

20 

6772  (168)      1902-45. 

Copper  chisel.  Weight  2  lbs.  12  1-4  oz.  ;  length  10  15-10  inches.  From 
Chetek,  Barron  Co.     Joseph  Johnson,  1888.     See  No.  4,  Plate  8. 

20 

6773  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  10  3-10  inches  long,  socketed,  liowed  up  in  grading 
Erie  St.  at  Madison,  Dane  Co.     Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  1892. 

20 

6774  (91)      1902-45. 

Copper  spud,  4  1-10  inches  long,  socketed.  In  sand  under  water,  near 
shore  of  Second  Lake,  Madison,  Dane  Co.  Schiebel,  1882,  through  Dr. 
C.  H.  Hall.      See  No.  3,  Plate  10. 

20 

6775  1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet,  2  3-S  inches  greatest  diameter.      From  Dane  Co. 

20 

6776  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  o  1-10  iuchts  long,  socketed.  Not  in  case.  From 
Susse.x,  Waukesha  Co.     Charles  Schwulst. 

20 

6777  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  rivet  hole  in  socket.  From  Belmont,  Portage  Co.  Charles 
Dopp,  1871. 

20 

6778  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  3-8  inches  lon.g.  socketed.  From  Elkhoru.  Walworth 
Co.     Edw.  Chesebro,  1879. 

20 

6779  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  wide  socket.  From  Charlestown,  Calumet  Co.  A.  F. 
Dornbush,  1886. 

20 

6780  1902-15. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3  5-8  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.  From  Orion, 
Richland  Co.     L.  H.  Komers,  1895. 

20 

6781  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  1-16  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.      From  Mil- 
waukee Co.     W.  H.  Elkey,  1891. 
3— Arch . 
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20 

C782     1902-45. 

Copper  speai-point,  4  1-4  inches  long,  with  silver.  From  Erin.  Washing- 
ton Co.  Elizabeth  Kern  of  Erin  near  Hartford,  through  F.  S.  Perkins 
1863. 

20 

6783     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  3-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Niellsville, 
Clark  Co.     Goerden  Marx,  1887. 

20 

6TS4     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  7-S  inches  long,  socketed.  Not  in  case.  From 
Manning,  Crawford  Co.     Maus  Burland. 

20 

6785  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  9  3-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Marinette  Co. 
Joseph  Young,  through  F.  S.  Perkins. 

20 

6786  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint  socketed.  From  Edgerton,  Rock  Co.  E.  S.  Hatch, 
1894. 

20 

6787  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.      From  Edgerton,  Rock  Co.     E.  S.  Hatch,  1887. 

20 

6788  1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  6  3-16  inches  long.  From  Fulton,  Rock  Co.  John  Sher- 
man, 1896. 

20 

6789  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  6  1-16  inches  long,  rivet  hole  in  socket.  Left  handed  (?) 
From  Allenton,  Washington  Co.     Through  P.  S.  Perkins,  1871. 

20 

6790  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  15-16  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Richfield, 
Washington  Co.     Henry  Bumgartner,  1854. 

20 

6791  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  3-S  iiiclies  long.  From  Kewaskvim,  Washington 
Co.     Found  liy  a  farmer,  1885. 

20 

6792  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  botli  ends  missing.  From  Kewaskum,  Washington 
Co.      Found  by  a  farmer,  18S5. 

20 

6793  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  6  1-2  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Barton,  Washing- 
ton Co.     August  Eckei-t. 
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20 

6794  190,2^-p4p£>^.^  ^^j      p^.Qjjj  La  Fayette  Co.     C.  C.  Townsend,  1881. 
20 

6795  1902-p4p5.^.  gpearpoint.  10  1-2  inches  long.      From  Elk  Grove,  La  Fayette  Co. 
Jas.  Armstrong,  1890. 

20 

^'^^     "^'copper  knife.     From  mound  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  Co.     D.  W. 
Derby,  1882. 

20 

6797  1902-45^^.   u^tcliet,    .3   13-16   inches   long.      Not   in    case.      From    mound   at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Crawford  Co.     D.  W.  Derby,  1882. 

20 

6798  1902-45.^^^^^^_   ^^^^^^      ^^^^   ^^^^^^   ^^    Vv9,\v\^   du    Chien,    Crawford    Co. 
D.  W.  Derby,  1882. 

20 

6709     1902-4^g^.  ^^^^^^  ^^  j.^  .^^^-^^^  i^^g    ^j.^ces  of  silver.     Not   in  case.     From 
Stockbridge,  Calumet  Co.     Charles  Hayward,  1879. 

20 

6800  1902-45.^_   ^^.^^    ^^^    .^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^   ^5,^^^.      ^,^.^^    charlestown, 
Calumet  Co.     M.  Pflster. 

20 

6801  1902-45.^.  j^^^j^^^  g  j.jq  -^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  curved.     Found  in  hayfleld,   S.  W.   ^4 
Sec.  31,  Hunting,  Shawano  Co.     L.  A.  Bessey,  1888. 

20 

6802  1902-^45.^    spearpoint.     4    7-lC     inches     long,     socketed.     From      Keshena,. 
Shaw.ino  Co.     Miss  L.iwe. 

20 

6803  (399)^^^^1902-45^  ^^^^  .^^^^^  ^^^^      ^,^.^^   Wonewoc.   .luueau   Co.     Mr.   B. 

Edwards.  1805.      See  No.  5,  Plate  S. 
20 

6804  (397^)^^^2-45.  ^^  .^^^^^^  ^^^^      ^_,^^^  Keshena.  Shawano  Co.     Miss  La  we, 

1887.      See  No.  6,   Plate  8. 


20 


6805  (269)      1902  4o.^    ^  ^^    .^^^^^^    ^^^^      ^^^^    ^^^^^    xievWs    Nose,    Merrimac, 
Sauk  Co.     D.  J.  Farnam,  1886.     See  No.  4,  Plate  10. 
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20 

6806     1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  G  7-16  inches  long,  socketed.     From  top  of  blufif  on 
Indian  trail.  Merrimac,  Sauk  Co.     Dr.  C.  H.  Hall,  1880. 

20 

<5807  (223)      1902-45. 

Copper  bracelet.     From  Sauk  Co.     J.  Craemer,  1867.     See  No.  7,  Plate 
9. 

20 

6808  1902-45. 

Copper   chisel.    6.3-4    inches    long.     From    mound    at    Prairie    du    Chien, 
Crawford  Co.     D.  W.  Derby,  1882.     Was  in  a  Qre  in  his  farm  house 

20 

6809  1902-45. 

Copper  chisel,  7  1-4  inches  long.     From  Fond  du  Lac  Co.     Fred  Kosen- 
baum,  1852,  through  F.  S.  Perkins. 

20 

6810  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Fond  du  Lac  Co.      H.   Riester,   1892. 

20 

6811  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.  5   1-8   inches  long,  socketed.     From   Pike  Creek,   Fond  du 
Lac  Co.     Gust  Eager,  1896. 

20 

6812  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  Rush  Lake,  Fond  da  Lac  Co.     J.  Bessett,  1891. 

20 

6813  1902-45. 

Copper  knife,  6  5-8  inches  long.     From  Eden,   Fond  du  Lac  Co.     Geo. 
Burnhardt. 

20 

6814  1902-45. 

Copper  knife  6  inches  lone'.     Found  7  feet  beneatli  the  surface  of  ground, 
Section  22,  Potosi,  Grant  Co.     John  McKeloop   (McKeloep?),  1892. 

20 

6815  1902-45 

Copper  spearpoint,  9  inolies  long.     From  Grant  Co. 


6816  1902-45 

Copper   spearpoint.   4%,   inches   long,   rivet   hole    in   socket.      From    Fort 
Atkinson,   Jefferson  Co.      Herman   Henke,   1889. 

20 

6817  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4%   inches  long,  socketed.     Found    on    plowed    land, 
Fort   Atkinson,   Jefferson    Co.      Herman    Henke,    1887. 

20 

6818  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  3%  inelies  long,  trace  of  silver.     Vvmn  Vm-t  .Vtkinson 
Jefferson   Co.      Herman   Henke. 
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20 
6819     1902-45 

20 
•6820      1902-45. 

JeSrTn  Co"'"rHenke,"l88!!  "°-   '^°''^'"'-      ^''""^   ^^^"^   Koshkonong, 
20 
•6821      1902-4.-.. 

on£T^:^ff  °^«  i|^«,S^^-  -'^^^^^''-     I^--  Lake  Koshkon- 
20 
•6822      19U2-45. 

1891^^^^  spearpoint.     From   Lake  Koshkonong.  .Jefferson    Co.      H.    Henke, 

20 

•6823      1902-45. 

Co*:'"  H^'He^nke7l875  ''  '"^ ^  '°''^''''  '''"^-     ^'''"''  ^^**''*'  Koshkonong.  Jefferson 

20 

•6824      1903-45. 

T  i,'"PPei-  speai;point.   S   5-8   inches   long,    mwskrat   spear.     From    Palmvra 
Jefferson  Co.     W.  L.  Kinkaid   (Kincaid?).  ^  lom    i  aimyia, 

20 

6825      1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     H.   Henke,   1891. 
20 

■6826     1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Fort  Atkinson,  Jefferson  Co.     H.  Henke.   1896. 
20 
€827     1902-45. 

He?mTn  H?nke^'l88'7^  '"'"^'''^  '''"■"      ^■"'"°™  ^'""^^  Koshkonong.  Jefferson  Co. 
20 

6828  1902-45. 

Copper  awL     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  .Jefferson  Co.     H.  Henke,  1888. 
20 

6829  190:;-45. 

1889^^^^^  ^^''     ^'°°^  ^^"^^    Koshkonong,    Jefferson    Co.     Herman    Henke, 

20 

•6830      1902-45. 

Copper  awl.     From  Lake  Koshkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     N.  H.  Potts,  1889. 
20 

«6831      19(12-45. 

Copper   spearpoint.    3    11-16   inches   long.     From    Hel.ron.    Jefferson    Co. 
A.  Miller,  1889.     In  process  of  manufacture. 
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6S32      1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.     From  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.     A.  Miller  1890. 

20 

6833  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  o  l.'i-lC  inches  long,  socketed.     From  Hebron,  Jeffer- 
son Co.     A.  Hoffman,  1890. 

20 

6834  1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  Hebron,  Jefferson  Co.     G.  Boeger  (Baeger?),  1890. 

20 

6835  19U--45. 

Copper    spearpoint.     Not     in     case.      From     Hebron,     Jefferson     Co.    G. 
Boeger   (Baeger?),  1893. 


6S36      1902-45. 

Copper  knife.     From  Lake  Kosbkonong,  Jefferson  Co.     Tomson,  1895. 

20 

6837  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  3  5-16  inches  long,  socketed.  Crudely  made.  Point 
missing.     From  Palmyra,  Jefferson,  Co.     C.  Powers,  1889. 

20 

6838  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  5-lG  inches  long,  socketed.  From  Mt.  Morris, 
Waushara   Co.      A.    Simmonson,    1895. 

20 

6839  1902-45.  ^    „ 

Copper  spearpoint.  4  5-16  inches  long.  Hole  in  socket.  Found  m  D.  N. 
Rolfe  farm,  three  miles  north  of  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.  D.  N.  Rolfe, 
1896. 

20 

6840  1902-45. 

Copper  spearpoint,  4  7-lG  inches  long,  socketed.  From  three  miles  north 
of  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.     C.  Tracy,  1893. 


6841  1902-45.  ^   ,    ^ 

Copper   spearpoint,   fishtail  type.  4    3-16     inches    long.       From   Dakota, 
Waushara  Co.     Herman  Rhode,  1895. 

20 

6842  1002-45.  ,  ,.,         ^     . 

Copper    spearpoint,    fishtail    type.     4  9-lC.    inches    long.      I'lowed    from 
mound  on  Sec.  10,  Springwater,  Waushara  Co.     Edwin  R.  Humphrey,  1882. 

20 

6843  1902-45.  „.      ^  „.        ,  ^ 

Copper  spearpoint.  3  5-lG  inches  long.     From  ^Aautoma,   ^^  aushara  Co. 
Gus  Torey,  1895. 

20 

6S44      1902-45.  ^  .  „. 

Capper  spearpoint.   6   inches   \nns.   point   missing.     From    .\ncora.    Wau- 
shara Co.     Geo.  Colville,  1880. 


J 
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20 


6845      1902-45. 

2tv^^^  ''^^^^'  '^  '^'^  ''^'^'^^^  '°"S-     ^^""^"^  Tustiu,  Waushara   Co.     Charles 


Freer. 
20 


6846      1902-45. 

Copper  awl,  7  1-4   inches  long.     Prom  Tustin,  Waushara  Co.     Charles 


Freer. 
20 


6847  1902-45. 

1895'^^''^  ^^^'     ^^°™  "*^^'"  ^^"^^    Poygan,    Waushara    Co.     F.    B.    Clarke, 

20 

6848  1902-45. 

Piece  of  hammered  copper,   small.     From   Rural,   Waupaca  Co.     W.  H. 
-L  otts,    loyu. 

20 

6849  1902-45. 

Wa'nSr^o'."'  Kl:  lotts''  '  '-^^'  ''  '"'^  '°<^'>^«  '-^■-     ^''™-  ^  -«-* 
20 

6850  1902-45. 

Copper  disc   with   one  perforation,   4   3-4   inches   in   diameter.     From   a 
mound,  Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts.  1  luui  » 

20 

6851  1902-45. 


Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  concavo-convex.      From  a  mound,  Wau- 
snara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 


20 


6852  1902-45. 

^Copper    disc    with    one    perforation.     From    a    mound,    Waushara    Co. 

20 

6853  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  concavo-convex.     From  a  mound    Wau- 
shara Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6854  1902-45. 

Copper   disc    with    two    perforations,    concavo-convex.      From    a    mound 
Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6855  1902-45. 

„.C0PPer    disc    with    five    perforations.     From    a    mound,    Waushara    Co. 
\v.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6856  1902-45. 

Brass    disc    with    two    perforations.     From    a    mound,    Waushara    Co. 

\\  .   rl.  1  OttS. 
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20 

6857  1902-4.5. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation.  One  side  partly  covered  witli  silver. 
From  a  mound,  Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6858  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  wich  one  perforation,  concavo-convex.  From  a  mound, 
Waushara  Co.     W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6859  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation.  From  a  mound,  Waushara  Co. 
W.   H.   Potts. 

20 

6860  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  one  perforation,  thin.  From  a  mound.  'Waushara  Co. 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6861  1902-45. 

Copper  disc  with  two  perforations,  thin.  From  a  mound.  Waushara  Co. 
W.  H.  Potts. 

20 

6862  1902-45. 

Hammered  native  copper  nugget.  Weight  14  lljs.  ;  length  10  inches. 
From  farm  of  J.  E.  McGinty,  Wautoma,  Waushara  Co.  James  E.  McGlnty, 
1890. 

20 

6863  1902-45.  „,       ,  „.       , 

Mass  of  native  copper,  S  1-4  inches  long.  From  Waushara,  Waushara 
Co. 

20 

6864  1902-45.  _  ^         ,-,r     tt 

Native  copper  nugget,  2  1-2  Inches  long.  From  Waupaca  Co.  W.  H. 
Potts,  1894. 

20 

6605     1902-45.  „  .       . 

Native  copper  nugget,  3  1-8  inches  long.  From  Princeton,  Green  Lake 
Co.     O.  T.  Weiss. 


y 


Plate  10. 


COPPER    SPUDS 
American   Museum   of  Natural   History  Collections. 

(See   calalomies   No.    HO   and    T.) 
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CATALOGUE  NO.  20.0. 
20.0 

147  Relief   map   of  Animal  Effigy   mounds   in   Wisconsin.      Scale   1   incli=12 

feet.  This  is  of  a  bird  effigy  and  one  other  effigy,  located  on  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  AVisconsiu.  at  Madison.  Dane  Co.  Received  April  18, 
1904,  from  the  Department  of  Preparation  and  Installation  of  the  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.     Made  from  plans  prepared  by  Harlan  I.  Smith. 


CATALOGUE  T. 
.Tames  Terry  ("oUer-tion.      I'nrrhiised  by  the  Museum,  1891-03,  29. 


1906  Catlinite    pipe.     Xeenah.    Doty's    Island,    Lake    Winneljago.    Winne- 

bago Co.     Mrs.  W.  P.  Rounds  of  Menasha,  1871. 

1907  Flint    knife.      Squ.nre    notches,    straight    base.      Boltonville.     Anna 

Schwartz. 

1909  Copper    spearpoint.      Socketed.      Mound    opposite    Neenah,     Winne- 

bago Co.      1871. 

1910  Copper  spearpoint.      Notched   stem.      Mound   opposite   Neenah.    Win- 

nebago Co.      1871. 

1911  Copper  spearpoint.     Leaf  shaped.     Mound  opposite  Neenah,   Winne- 

bago   Co.      Mrs.    W.    r.    Rounds    of   Menasha,    1871. 

1912  Copper    spearpoint.     Dotv's    Island.    Lake    Winnebago.     Abel    Keys, 

1871. 

191,'^  Copper  fishhook.  One  of  four  found  in  a  grave  at  Two  Rivers, 
Manitowoc  Co.     E.  G.  Hallock,  .Tune  24,  1877. 

1914  (^opper  knife?  Small  size.  Two  Rivers.  Manitowoc  Co.  E.  G. 
Hallock,  .Tune  24,  1877. 

191.5  Copper  knife.  See  Prof.  Butler's.  Preh.  Wis.,  p.  2."?.  Fig.  2.  From 
a  mound  near  Wrightstown,  Brown  Co.      B.  F.  Sanford. 

1910  Copper  spearpoint.  Notched  tang.  From  a  mound  opposite  Nee- 
nah. Winneba.go  Co. 

1917  Copper  spearpoint.      Washington  Co. 

1918  Copper  crescent,     (ireenville,  Outagamie  Co.     E.   II.  Stone. 

1919  Copper     spearpoint.      Square-shouldered      socket.      ".\n      interesting 

specimen  bearing  on   the  question   of  casting."      .1.    T.      Washing- 
ton Co. 

1920  Copper  needle.      Square  witli  bent  point.      Tavclieedah.  Fond  du  Lac 

Co.      G.  W.  Belt,  1875. 

1921     Copper    chisel.      Winnebago    Co.      See    No.    7,    I'late    8. 

1922  Copper  spearpoint.  10  7-8  inches  in  length.  The  blacksmith  cut 
off  the  base  of  this  specimen  to  make  a  soldering  iron,  thus 
mutilating  a  flue  example  of  aboriginal  handiwork.  Lake  Winne- 
liago.  Calumet  Co.      Village  Blacksmith. 

1928      Copper    knife.      Socket    with    rivet-hole.      Bank    of    the    Sheboygan 
River,  Sheboygan.     Thomas  Hanson,   Sept.,   1870. 

1925  Copper  spearpoint.  7  inches  in  lengtli.  Sliows  flecks  of  virgin 
silver.      Winnebago   Co. 
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1920  Copper  spearpoint.  8  3-4  inches  long.  I'ointed  tang.  Winne- 
bago Co. 

1927.  Native  copper  nugget.  Flattened  some  on  edges.  Fox  River  be- 
tween ileuaslia  and  Appleton.  Obtained  from  finder  who 
plowed  it  up  in  a  field  bordering  the  river. 

19o2     Copper  awl.     Mound,  Phillip  Co.     J.  C.   Zimmer. 

1933     Copper  awl.     Wisconsin. 

2575  Catlinite  pipe.  I'urple  catlinite.  Of  recent  manufacture,  shows 
scraper  or  knife  mark.  I'rairie  du  Sac,  Sauk  Co.  li.  E.  Stone 
and  Kev.  Stephen  Bowers,  Sept.,  1880. 

257G  Copper  spearpoint.  Socketed.  Bay  View,  Milwaukee.  A.  Galpin, 
Jr. 

2909  Copper  spud.     With  overturned   tips.      Similar  to   1  &  9   in    J.    D. 

Butler's  Preh.   Wis.     Henry   H.   Hayssen,    New   Holstein,    Dec. 
37,   1881.     See  No.   5,    Plate  10. 

2910  Copper   spearpoint.     Prong  fluted   on   both   sides.     Very   interesting 

specimen.  9  1-2  inches  in  length.  Clayton,  Winnebago  Co. 
Dan'l  Glover,  Hehrinpffi  (Schimpfl;  ?)  through  Henry  H.  Hays- 
sen,  Dec.  26,  1881. 

2911  Copper    spearpoint.     Mound     in     West    Meuasha,     Winnebago      Co. 

Chas.  D.  BrinkerhofE,  Dec.  26,  1881. 

2912  Copper  Crescent.   7  1-4  inches  long.     Neenah,  Winnebago  Co.    Jas. 

Burkhardt,  H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  26,  1881.    See  No.  8,  Plate  9. 

2913  Copper  spearpoint.     4  5-8  inches  long.     Rivet  hole  in  socket.     Clay- 

ton, Winnebago  Co.  Dan'l  Glover,  H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  20, 
1881. 

2914  Copper    spearpoint.     3    7-S    inches    long.     Wolf    River,    Winnebago 

Co.     H.  C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.  26,  1881. 

2915  Copper.     3  inches  long.     Hammered  square.     Appleton,  Outagamie 

Co.     A.  H.  Hart. 

2916  Shuttle    shaped    ceremonial,    striated    slate.      Not    in    case.      Wolf 

River,  Winnebago  Co.     H.   C.  F.  Schimpff,  Dec.   26,  1881. 

2917  Spearpoint  or  knife.     Chipped  from  stone.     Notched  at  base.     New 

Holstein,  Calumet  Co.     Henry  Hayssen,  Dec.   27.  1881. 

2918  Copper  spearpoint  or  knife.     Leaf  shape.      Russell,   Sheboygan   Co. 

H.    H.    Hayssen,    Dec.    27,    1881. 

2919  Fossil   (Fusulina  cvlindricai.     Not  in  case.     Mound  two  miles  from 

Neenah,  Winnebago  Co.     Chas  D.  Brinkerhoff,  Dec.  27,  1881. 

18352     Grooved  axe.     3%    inches   long.     Not  in  case.     Oconomowoc,   Wau- 
kesha Co.     Capt.  A.  W.   Chase,  1875. 

23002     Stone  pipe.     Inlaid  with  lead  on  sides  and  flat  bottom  alike.     Length 
314   inches.     Wisconsin.     Rev.  Stephen  Bowers,  Dec.  30,  1880. 


